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dusiness department of the paper, must be addressed 
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NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1, Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the postoflice—whether directed to his name or anoth- 
er’s, or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsi- 
ble for the payment. 

y a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay ali arreerages, or the publisher may contin- 
ue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 

8. The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from the postoflice, or re- 
moving and leaving them uncalled for, is prima facie 
evidence of intentional fraud. 








POETRY. 
For the Woman’s Journal. 


TO MARGUERITE. 


BY ELLA DIDTZ, 


If thou had’st died, sweet saint, if thou had’st died, 
Still had my heart been lifted up to thee, 
And, basking in thy sight, had grown sin-free, 
Forgetting sorrow in joy purified. 
Or, if in cloister, thou hads’t sought to hide, 
There, too, I might have entered tremblingly, 
And, watching from afar, on bended knee, 
Prayed that my soul might near to thine abide. 
But*now, nor love, nor prayer, can bring me near, 
A phantom walks forevermore between. 
If those eyes cease to smile, dimmed by a tear, 
I shall not know, my soul departs unseen 
From this once hallowed ground, grown bleak and 
crear, 
* Where she shall come no more with pace serene. 
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A SUMMER MELODY. 
BY FLORENCE PERCY. 


Amid the keys of the organ 
Lies hidden a tender tune, 
Whose tremulous chords interpret 
The soul of a night in June,— 
Ere Jupiter's steady splendor 
Is dimmed by the late full moon. 
It seems like aneve in Summer, 
When the stars are near and bright, 
It keeps the breath of the jasmine 
That sweetens the moist, still night, 
But loses its mystical fragrance 
In the chill of morning light. 
It haunts me, awake and dreaming, 
That soft, mysterious air— 
It will not come at my bidding, 
Yet follows me everywhere, 
Tender with passionate longing, 
And wild with a vague despair. 
* * * * * 
How softly they gather about me, e 
The shadows and scents of June— 
The steady light of a planet — 
The dawn of the rising moon, 
Born of remembered music— 
That tender and wistful tune! 
Eluding my voice and fingers, 
It rings in my dreaming brain, 
Now jubilant as in triumph, 
Now wailing in wordless pain,— 
Alas, for a hand to waken 
Its magical notes again! 
—Portland Transcript. 
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THE PATCHWORK QUILT. 


In sheen of silken splendor, 
With glinting threads of gold, 
I've seen the waving marvels 
That hung in halls of old, 
When fair hands wrought the lily, 
And brave hands held the lance, 
And stately lords and ladies 
Stepped through the courtly dance. 
I’ve looked on rarer fabrics, 
The wonders of the loom, 
That caught the flowers of Summer, 
And captive held their bloom; 
But not their wreathing beauty, 
Though fit for queens to wear, 
Can with one household treasure, 
That's all my own, compare. 








It has no golden value, 
The simple patchwork spread; 
Its squares in homely fashion 
Set in with green and red; 
But in those faded pieces 
For me are shining bright, 
Ah! many aSummer morning, 
And many a Winter night. 


The dewy breath of clover, 
The leaping light of flame, 
Like spells my heart come over, 
As one by one I name 
These bits of old-time dresses— 
Chintz, cambric, calico— 
That looked so fresh and dainty 
On my darlings’ long ago. 
This violet was mother’s; 
I seem to see her face, 
That ever like a suprise 
Lit up the shadiest place. 
This buff belonged to Susan; 
That scarlet spot was mine; 
And Fannie wore this pearly white, 
Where purple pansies shine. 
I turn my patchwork over— 
A book with pictured leaves— 
And | feel the Jilac fragrance, 
And the snow-fall on the eaves. 
Of all my heart’s possessions 
I think it least could spare 
The quilt we children pieced at home 
When mother dear was there. 
-Harper’s Bazar. 





UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS FOR WOMEN. 


“The class list of the Cambridge University 
(England) Exawiuatious for Women for the 
current year appears in the English newspa- 
pers received at this office thismorning. ‘The 
examinations were held at nine different 
places, the whole number of women applying 
tor examination this year being 220; last year 
the number was 154, and the year before 127. 
The failures to pass the examination by rea- 
son of a deticient knowledge of arithmetic are 
fewer than last year. In general mathematics 
a ‘first class’ has been obtained for the first 
time; aud the study of Italian, hitherto neg- 
lected, is beginning to receive sume attention. 
A ‘first class’ in the natural science group of 
studies has also been obtained for the first 
weet appears that the candidates who studied 
at Cambridge specially distinguished them- 
selves at these examinations, the reason being 
that they enjoyed special facilities of instruc- 
tion in the University town, obtained partly 
in established schools and partly in lectures, 
some of which were provided expressly for 
them, while in other cases they were admitted 
to those given at the University. Under the 
English system pecuniary assistance is given 
to good scholars preparing themselves for pro- 
fessional tuition, and it appears from the list 
that about one-third of the whole number of 
candidates are studying for that purpose. 

“The system is thus seen to be steadily 
growing better. Mathematics and the natu- 
ral sciences are coming into favor under its in- 
fluence, and the Englishwoman is making sub- 
stantial progress in sound scholarship. This 
continued success in England is a full justifi- 
cation of the adoption of the system by Har- 
vard University, under whose energetic and 
competent direction we may, we believe, rea- 
sonably expect better results even than those 
obtained in the old country.’—N, Y. Evening 
Post. 

It seems to me that the writer of this singu- 
lar statement can know little of the actual con- 
dition of education in this country. He ap- 
pears seriously to suppose that Harvard bears 
the same relation to the high schools, acade- 
mies and smaller colleges of America that Ox- 
ford and Cambridge bear to the girls’ boarding 
schools and the dames’ schools of England. 
For whereas in England the whole interval be- 
tween these schools and the universities is left 
unbridged, in Americait is bridged already. 
There are already institutions open to women 
which are so nearly up to the level of Har- 
vard; that taking Harvard at its own self-esti- 
mate—which is a tolerably high one—it can 
hardly claim it as a deed of lofty benevolence 
to institute annual examinations for their grad- 
uates. It is as if Oxford were to institute spe- 
cial examinations for the graduates of Trinity 
College, Dublin; or as if Cambridge, England, 
were to do the same in behalf of Edinburgh, 
Scotland. Women have already graduated 
from the University of Michigan, from Cornell 
University, from Bates College, from Colby 
University ; they are now admitted to the Uni- 
versity of Vermont, to the Wesleyan Univer- 
sity at Middletown, and many other colleges. 
As a Harvard graduate, I am no doubt bound 
to maintain the superiority of my own Alma 
Mater to any other; but it would seem simply 
ludicrous to claim a superiority so immense 
that the daughters of all these other colleges 
must ignore their own natural parents and 
come to her, as stepmother, for ‘“examina- 
tion.” 

I say nothing of Vassar College, though it 
may be true, as a Harvard undergraduate 
wrote the other day, ina capital paper which 
I had the pleasure of reading, that “the aver- 
age Vassar graduate is about as well educated 
as the average Harvard graduate; and only in 
the classics, which are taught less technically 
at Vassar than at Harvard, has the former 
studied less than the latter.’ I wish, for ob- 
vious reasons, to speak only of colleges which 
also educate young men. 

There is Cornell University, for instance; 





which with all its disadvantages of youth and 
unfavorable location has taken already such a 
stand that no Harvard man regards it in his 
secret soul as an insignificant rival. Put the 
Harvard “Examination Papers for Women” 
beside the “Term Examination Papers” of 
Cornell, and it becomes at once obvious that 
there is no very great difference between them. 
If Harvard offers a higher standard in some 
branches, Cornell seems higher in others. If 
Harvard offers papers in. some departments 
where Cornell shows none at all,—as Wabian; 
it is also true that Cornell has the monopoly 
(so far as printed papers are concerned) of De- 
scriptive Geometry and the Integral Calculus. 
As to the men who are to conduct the exami- 
nations, it would be a mere provincial conceit 
in any Harvard man if he should impeach the 
value of a certificate given by President White 
or Prof. Goldwin Smith in History, by Prof: 
Corson in English, or by Prof. B. G. Wilder in 
Zoology. 

The truth is that there is hardly the slight- 
est analogy between the University Examina- 
tions for women in England and in America. 
In England, where the intermediate schools 
for women ure wretched, and no mixed col- 
lege is open to them, these examinations have 
been a great boon. In America, where the in- 
termediate department is so well provided for, 
and the collegiate opportunities are so rapidly 
opening, the plan comes too late,—not for suc- 
cess, perhaps, but certainly for eminent use- 
fulness. The Harvard examinations will un- 
doubtedly have a local value, and may have 
some favorable influence on New England 
schools. But even this influence is being an- 
ticipated by other colleges, which offer not 
only to examine, but also to teach. The con- 
trast between Harvard and Cornell, or between 
Harvard and the new “Boston University,” is 
that in each case the younger institution gives 
a starving woman a dinner, while Harvard 
only offers to feel her pulse afterwards and to 
dismiss her with its blessing. Considered as 
a mark of good will, the digitation may be a 
kindness; but I suspect that, on the whole, 


the gratitude will follow the food 
T. W. H. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


It may be interesting to know how the wo- 
men of this country got the Municipal Fran- 
chise. 

Previous to the Municipal Corporation Act 
of 1835, the local government of the whole 
country was vested in Parish vestries, and all 
the rate payers voted for vestry men. At the 
time of the elections, papers were sent to the 
rate-payers, with blanks for them to fill up 
with the names of the men they wished to fill 
the vacant places in the vestry, and there was 
no distinction made between the men and wo- 
men rate-payers in this matter of voting. 

The Municipal Corporation Act, to which 1 
have referred, provided for the incorporation 
of towns and their government by a Mayor 
and town council, whenever the citizens of 
such a town should choose to be incorporated, 
In the selection of these Municipal govern- 
ments the voting was limited to male citizens, 
so that, in every town that became incorpor- 
ated, rate-paying women lost the right to vote 
for the members of the local government, 
which they had before exercised under the 
Parish government. 

There does not appear to have been any 
complaint made against this innovation upon 
old rights, s0 we must conclude that the wo- 
men did not care very much for a voice in the 
local expenditure and government, or for being 
put at disadvantage in this respect as compared 
with the corresponding class of women in the 
rural districts, and inthe towns that were not 
incorporated. 

In 1868, this Municipal Corporation Act 
was amended, and Mr. Jacob Bright moved 
that whenever words occur importing the mas- 
culine gender, either in the original Act of 
1835, or the Amended Act, the same shall be 
held to include females, for all purposes con- 
nected with, and having reference to the elec- 
tion of, or power to elect representatives of any 
Municipal Corporation, His argument was 
that municipal property should have the same 
representation that property elsewhere en- 
joyed, that he was not proposing an innova- 
tion or a departure from the customary legis- 
lation of the country, but his object was to 
remove an innovation, to resist an invasion of 
long established rights. He said that the Mu- 
nicipal Corporation Act of 1835, was the only 
Act of Parliament that did not give every local 
vote to every rate-payer, and that the Health 
of Towns Act passed in 1848, had a clause 
almost identical ‘vith the one he was now 
moving. He stated that not only in the rural 
districts and villages, but in seventy-eight non- 
corporate towns with a population between 
6000 and 20,000, women enjoyed the right of 
voting for the members of the local govern- 
ment, while the corresponding rate-paying wo- 





men in the corporate towns, had no voice in 
the government, and not only this, but under 
the parish government women had not only 
the right to vote, but to be voted for, and that 
women actually held some of the most im- 
portant parochial offices. He cited cases to 
show how this process of disfranchisement was 
going on, pointing out one town that had be- 
come incorporated during the preceding year, 
where out of 2085 voters 588 were women, who | 
were disfranchised by this change. He quoted 
statistics to prove that where women had the 
right to vote they exercised itin an equal de- 
gree with the men. 

Mr. Bright’s view of the matter evidently 
came upon the House suddenly. There was 
no discussion upon the point, and about the 
only consideration the matter got was during 
the few minutes occupied by Mr. Bright’s 
speech, and those of a few of his supporters. 
The a dment p 1 amid cheers. Its 
success rested upon the two facts that it ap- 
peared to be no innovation, or rather that it 
seemed to be a return to the old ways, and 
that the vote was taken before any one had 
much time to reflect upon what it might lead to. 

Mr. Mill had, before this, introduced his bill 
for the removal of the Electoral Disabilities 
of women, but the wary opponents did not at 
this time connect the two measures, and the 
advocates carefully kept the connection out of 
sight, and argued only upon the point of the 
withdrawal of rights hitherto enjoyed. It is 
not too much to say thata good many who 
gave it their support would not have done so, 
if they had foreseen the force it would give to 
the larger question of full Parliamentary Fran- 
chise for women. 

This Amendment gave women the riglit to 
vote and be voted for in all the local govern- | 
ments. That is, they vote as rate payers in 
the Parishes, and as house-holders and lodgers 
paying an annual rental of ten pounds in the 
municipal towns of England and Wales. 

In Ireland, women vote on a high old prop- 
erty qualification for some of the local officers, 
and in Scotland, by the Education Act which 
came into operation last Winter, they vote for 
the members of the School Boards, and serve 
on these Boards. 

At present the prospects for Mr. Bright's 
Bill are looking extremely hopefal to me, 
Heretofore, all that the advocates of the meas- 
ure could say in reference to Mr, Gladstone’s 
views was, “‘We have reason to suppose from 
some statements in Mr. Gladstone’s speeches 
that he favors this measure.” Now, the mut- 
ter has passed quite beyond conje ture. A few 
days before the close of ’arliament, Mr. Bruce, 
the Home Secretary, stated inthe House of 
Commons, that Mr. Gladstone had never con- 
cealed the fact that he was in favor of the en- 
franchisement of women. 

The fact will have some weight, and the way 
in which it was given led me to suspect that 
Mr. Gladstone was hoping this public acknowl- 
edgement of his views would secure him the 
more vigorous support of the Woman’s Suf- 
trage people at the next election. Mr. Glad- 
stone hopes to get the support of his Cabinet 
in a Bill to extend the household and lodger 
franchise which now applies to boroughs, to 
the whole country. He has brought Mr. Bright 
into the Cabinet to help him do this. I am 
quite certain he will desire to include Parlia- 
mentary Suffrage for women with it, but 
whether he will get his Cabinet to support him 
in this is difficult to say. 

The Liberals will have the spur of knowing 
that Mr. Disraeli intends to give women the 
franchise as soon as he can, and if the Tories 
come into power in the next Parliament, as 
does not seem improbable, the Bill stands a 
still fairer chance to pass. 

Mary E. Beepy. 














London, Sept., 10, 1873. 


A PROMPT RESPONSE. 


My Dear Mrs. StonE:—I think the sug- 
gestion of Selwin L. Stellis,in the last Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL, in regard to the circulation 
of the JoURNAL a true and very good one. I 
am ready, with a pretty good number of dol- 
lars, to send my list of two for each dollar, 
every copy to be stamped in large letters, 
Complimentary, and sent through the months 
of November and December. I believe in this 
idea. It is this which has induced me to get 
up clubs here, and having got them up, to la- 








bor, sometimes even when I didn’t want to, 
to keep them up. When December closes let | 
the complimentary paper stop promptly, and | 
again, at a proper time, repeat the effort. So 
far as I am able to judge, women read too lit- 
tle. Throw out the bait. Yours, 

Nashua, N. H., Sept. 14. M. F.C. W. 

[We hope to receive a large list of names of 
persons who will cordially co-operate with the 
above plan for helping people to a better un- 
derstanding of Woman Suffrage, by giving 
them the WoMAN’s JOURNAL for two months, 
at fifty cents. L. 8.] 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Miss Julia A. Garrettson,a farmer's daugh- 
ter, addressed a farmer's meeting at Washing- 
ton, Iowa, Saturday. 

Kate Stoddard not only denies that she 
murdered Goodrich, but denies that she ever 
made a confession. 

A “Working Women’s Mutual Benefit As- 
sociation” is soon to be organized at Boston, 
with objects similar to those of the Masons 
and Odd Fellows. 

The Reedsburg Free Press employs women 
exclusively. It says,‘‘We have a calico ‘fore- 
man,’ two dimity ‘compositors’ and the sweet- 
est little ‘devil’ in pink muslin to be found 
anywhere.” 

It is stated that the costs of the recent law- 
suit to establish the claims of women to medi- 
cat education at Edinburgh University amount 
to $4241, and that these costs have been 
thrown on the lady students. 

At the recent exercises of the State Normal 
School in Salem, Mass., in connection with the 
close of the term, a mother and a daughter 
were in the graduating class together, named 
respectively Gorton and Coburn, 


Mrs. Jane L. Patterson, wife of Rey. A. J. 
Patterson of Boston Highlands, occupied the 
pulpit of the Universalist church at Ports- 
mouth, Sunday, that being her fourth appear- 
ance in the pulpit, and was very well received. 

A woman in Zurich recently Had her cat 
killed by an official. In revenge she caught 
about fifty mice, enclosed them in a box, and 
sent them to the offender, who, suspecting 
nothing, opened the package, and was horrified 
to see the vermin jump out and run all over 
his place. There was a note in the box, say- 
ing, “You have killed my cat; | have there- 
fore the honor to send you my mice.” 

Her Imperial Highness, Princess Maria Alex- 
androyna, is honorary Colonel of the Yamburg 
Regiment of Uhlans, and her photograph in 
the uniform of this gallant troop, czapka on 
head, with the white sultana gracefully hang- 
ing down, certainly makes her the most charm- 
ing officer in the service of Allthe Russias, It 
is asserted that the marriage will be celebrat- 
ed in January, and that Queen Victoria has 
held out hopes of honoring the ceremony with 
her presence. 

The Government of Japan is disposed to ac- 
cord increased consideration to Woman. An 
order has been issued that all women may 
stamp important deeds and writings with their 
own personal stamp, and the department of re- 
ligion has published a notification that six wo- 
men, whose names are given, have been. ap- 
pointed preachers, and that attention must be 
paid them, as they are rich in knowledge. 
The ages of these ladies are also published. 
They range from fifteen to fifty-seven years. 

Miss Miihlbach says, apropos of the match 
between the Duke of E¢ciaburgh and the daugh- 
ter of the Russian Emperor: “The poor young 
grand duchess, who, as is well known, only a 
short time ago declared to her mother, while 
weeping, that she would rather die than re- 
nounce the man she loves, has had to submit 
to live and wed another; and in a similar 
way the young Duke of Edinburgh, who former- 
ly asserted that he would ever remain a bach- 
elor, had to give up his determination to re- 
main single.” 

Ten young women made the Harlem River 
at New York lively on Saturday, by a swim- 
ming match. The prize was a silk dress, valued 
at $175, and the distance amile. Miss Delilah 
Goboess of Philadelphia, proved the winner, 
swimming the mile in 40 minutes, and Miss 
Maggie Colton of Boston, came in second. 
Miss Mollie Denan of Ireland led for some 
distance, but nobly resigned her chance of 
winning, to rescue a young man who had fall- 
en into the water. The spectators raised a 
purse to buy Miss Denan a gold watch, as a 
reward for her bravery. 

A few years ago,when a number of ladies 
in San Francisco became interested in the 
subject of the advancement and elevation of 
women in both a political and business sense, 
two sisters—Miss Lelia and Miss May Curtis 
—made up their minds to prepare themselves 
for active business life. With the consent of 
their parents they came to New York to ac- 
quire the art of wood engraving, and remained 
at the Cooper Institute, until they considered 
themselves prepared to engage in businegs. 
They then returned to San Francisco, and, un- 
der the name of Lelia Curtis & Co., opened an 
engraving establishment. They have devoted 
themselves to their business ‘with industry, 


| fidelity and skill. Their work has increased 
on their hands, and they have now several 


other young ladies associated with them. 
Their establishment stands in reputation sec- 
ond to none in San Francisco. In the mean- 
time both ladies have been married, which in- 
cidents in their lives have not been permitted 
to interfere with their business. 
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THE GOSPEL OF! GOOD GOWNS. 
BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 
The much-discussed dress question is so 


many-sided that it has not yet been exhaust- | [In England there is a little band of Pre-Ra- | 


ed, even by Miss Stuart Vhelps, gentle prophet- 
ess of short gowns and suspenders, though 
her recent book has been received avith inter- 
est. It appears to me that she has surveyed 
the ground very thoroughly on one side; but 
that on the other there are still fresh fields 
and pastures new. There are certain general 
facts that must be at once admitted, certain 
laws of health, ueatness, and adaptation, that | 
no seusible person would disregard; but I 
venture also to maintain that a woman may 
be so clothed as to be neither too warm nor 
too cold, so attired as completely to attain the | 
ends of comfort and of protection, and yet be 
very ill-dressed, indeed. 

Dress as a fine ari is no unworthy study, 
and to beautify and adorn our women would 
be an education of the public taste. Women | 
are more common than pictures, and ought, 
therefore, to be picturesque. Angels might 
well weep over the daughter of Eve who makes 
the wherewithal she shall be clothed the su- 
preme object of her life; but shall there be no | 
condemnation for her who might be fair but 
will not, and loses thereby so much of her | 
power to give pleasure? ‘To dress too tightly 
is a sin against health; to dress beyond one’s 
means is dishonest and acrime; to sweep dirty | 
-pavements with delicate gowns is high treason 
against taste and cleanliness; but are we to 
jump from these admissions to opposite ex- 
tremes? Because tight lacing is injurious, 
are we to lose the recollection of waists? Be- 
cause extravagance is injustice are we to set 
aside ornament altogether? Because flowing | 
robes are out of place upon the sidewalk, are 
we, as Miss Phelps suggests, to “begin by 
shortening our skirts to a regulation distance 
of from four to six inches from the ground,” 
and go on shortening them from this begin- 
ning to the audacious brevity of the ballet? 
This upward step might, indeed, furnish en- 
tertainment to the jeunesse dorée, who even | 
now often seem to have nothing better to do | 
than to wait when the walking is muddy on | 
windy corners; but has Miss Phelps no tender | 


| constantly the old portraits of the court beau- 


| ties—the paintings of the old masters—and | 


| gather from them their happiest inspirations. 


pbelites, composed of painters and poets and 
art critics, and men with a genius for apprecia- 
tion, and their wives. 
long to this band, and Rossetti and his sisters, 
and Holman Hunt. The ladies of this set have 
adopted a costume of theirown. If you meet 
in society a woman who looks as if she had 
stepped out of one of Fra Angelico’s or Peru- 
gino’s pictures—with long skirts, that sweep, 
but do not rustle, fashioned of material costly 


as their purse can buy, but severely simple; | 


with jewels in quaint, antique setting; with 
laces fine as frost-work and yellow as amber— 
you are sure to hear some one say to some one 
else: “Thatis one of the Pre-Raphelite la- 
dies.” 

A half savage poet from the Western wilds 
saw in London for the first time one of this 
group of women. She wore a muslin gown, 
with no stiffness in it (a soft, fine India mus- 
lin, crinkled by some curious process, some 
glorified taking out of starch) and trimmed 
with lace that must have been centuries old— 
a yellow wonder, of which the art was lost 
long ago. 
from some petrified. belle of Pompeii or, fur- 
ther back yet, from some mummied daughter 
of the Pharaohs. Her long hair floated down 
her shoulders, framing the clear pallor of her 
face— 

“4 face, O call it fair, not pale’— 
lighted by eyes of wonderful splendor. Our 
savage bad never been introduced tu her; but 
introductions are of to-day. She seemed to 
him of the past—like a picture or a statue, at 
whose shrine all men might worship. He took 
for an instant the long, silken hair between 


It is well known that fashion makers study | house, sloping meadows, shadowing trees; 


and among them a serene presence looks out 
from the past, as the Blessed Damozel of Ros- 


unimproved. The discussions at the different | 
sessions have been weighty and spirited, and | 
must be fruitful iu good results for this impor- 


Morris and his wife be- | 


Her jewels might have been stolen | 


setti’s poem leaned down from the windows 
of Heayen—a woman, to whom belonged del- 
icate lavenders, and pale blues, and pearly 
grays, and always the sweet-briar odor. If 
she had worn the nondescript costume of Dr. 
Mary Walker, it seems to me the music would 
have trembled out of her voice, the wild-rose 
tint would have faded from her cheek, and 
the sweet-briar odor would have refused to 
linger in the obtrusive broadcloth of those un- 
utterable garments. 

But says Miss Phelps: ‘Something of the 
nature of the American costume (the gymna- 
sium dress, the beach suit, the Bloomer, call 
it what you will) must take the place of our 
| present style of dress before'the higher life— 

moral, intellectual, political, social, or domes- 
| tic—can ever begin for women.” 
| Isthis true? Has not the higher life been 
| lived by many a woman who would have 
shrunk from Bloomers as much as from 
| tights? Would the shadow of Florence 

Nightingale have been dearerto watching sol- 
| diers had she worn the shortest of short 

skirts? Was not Mrs. Browning's “Court 
| Lady” the noblest guest that ever trod the floor 
of a hospital? Would Anna Dickinson, or 
Mrs. Livermore, or gentle Lucy Stone speak 
more acceptably in Bloomers? Do Mrs. 


her poetry less poetic, her philosophy less pro- 
found? I think the higher life is lived in long 
| gowns not only by these women whom the 
| world knows, but by countless gentle souls in 
| their ‘‘safe, sweet corner of the household 
| hearth, behind the heads of children.”’ 
I do not scorn the question of health or ig- 
| nore it. I believe thesound body to be neces- 
sary to the sound mind; but I am not sure of 





his finger§, and then, remembering time and | the connection between health and suspen- 


place, he said: “I could not help it. You | 
should not be so beautiful.” The lady, Pre- 
Rapheelite in her manners as in her attire, and | 
quite capable of understanding the sincere ex- | 
pression of a simply artistic admiration, smiled 

at him with a blush which warmed, for a mo- | 
ment, the white beauty of her face, and passed | 
on. The savage poet grew afterward to be a | 


ders. I remember how the shoulder-straps of 
my childhood tormented me, and I believe 
there are some shoulders not made for them. 
I know the effect of mind upon body; and 
that gain to physical comfort must be great 
indeed which would, as a mere matter of 
health, compensate a woman for the nervous 
excitement which is inevitable from the as- 
sumption of a costume that, however modest- 


mercy for the women with large feet? I do | close friend to the fair unknown and her hus- | 


not make a moral point of ankles; but, while | band; but he says it was therevelation of new 
No. 2 boots might not unwillingly encounter | possibilities of womanhood when he beheld for 


the lizht of day, what shall console the wear- 

ers of sixes? The universal voice of admira- | 
tion-loving womanhood, I think, protest | 
against a general and indiscriminate display of 
large feet and small, thick ankles and slender. 

“Nature,” says the English essayist, Henry 
Holbeach, ‘‘makes great provision for secre- 
cy.” Why should we not follow this instinct 
of our common mother? A delicate reserve 
inheres in the very being of a natural woman. 
It surrounds her like an atmosphere. Her 
dress must express this reserve or her dress is 
insincere. Veiling laces, flowing drapery, 
concealment of outlines—all these are femi- 
nine. A certain violence would be done to 
the womanly instinct by the bald frankness of 
masculine attire, or even by the short skirts | 
which Miss Phelps suggests. Dress has other 
objects than merely health, usefulness, and 
comfort; though, doubtless these three rank 
first in importance. 

Miss Phelps invites us to behold a feminine | 
horror—fifty-two years of age, in a coarse, | 
flimsy, bright-brown alpaca with ten flimsy, | 
coarse bright-brown ruflles upon it, and twelve | 
flimsy, coarse, bright-brown bows; with over- 
skirt of bright-green delaine, trimmed with 
purposeless black folds, and black buttons | 
scattered aimlessly round, like spilled huckle- | 
berries; with a gray cloak, whose wide sleeves | 
reveal scrawny arms, adorned with tumbled | 
lace and gutta-percha bracelets; with neck set 
off by cherry-colored necktie and necklace 
akin to the bracelets, and glass-bead cross, and 
fur tippet, and lace frill, and a velvet string; 
with gutta-percha earrings, and false curls, 
and braids whose stuffing of rats protrudes; 
and all this surmounted by a Mansard roof of 
a hat, made up of black velvet, blue ribbon, 
pink roses, gray raspberries, imitation lace, 
green feathers, etc., etc. 

It is a picture to move men to sneers and 
laughter, to move gentler women to pitiful sor- 
row over the dumb longing after grace and 
beauty which knew how to express itself so ill; 
but itis nota logical argument against the 
fashions of the present time. As well might 
one point out the man—whom we all see often 
enough—with trowsers in great staring plaid 
of vivid colors, with rainbow necktie, with 
brass ring on the dirty finger, and an anchor 
pricked in with India ink on the stubby hand, 
as a walking, swaggering argumeut against 
the masculine garniture of our time. There 
is quite as much resemblance between this at- 
tire and the costume of a gentleman as between 
the pictured toilet of fantastic squalor strug- 
gling to be fine, and the dress of a lady, all 
of whose colors are in harmony and whose 
every end of ribbon flutters, like the petals of 
a flower, with a soft and dainty grace. The 
truth is that dress, like society, is still chaotic 
in America. If equal suffrage is an education, 








the first time the serene simplicity, the Juno- 
nian beauty of this woman, looking as the old 
painters had painted women long ago. Ifshe 
had been ever so estimable a person, if blouse- 
waist and short skirts, would her charm have 
been.as potent? I think the long, flowing 
drapery, which seems, somehow, to isolate a 
woman, has much to do with the sentiment 
that she inspires. 

But Miss Phelps says that is the pity of it; 
and that our chief errors in costume grow out 
of this very dressing with regard to the senti- 
ment we inspire—tiat, in short, women dress | 
to please men, and so dress unwisely and un- 
healthfully. This is only true in part. Men | 
and women do mutually desire to please each | 





ly worn, must make her singular. 

“Why will sensible women advocate Bloom- 
ers ?’’ asked one of the brightest young edi- 
tors in New York, who is at the same time 
one of the noblest and most chivalrous souls 
[ever met. And then he told me a tale with 
food for both tears and laughter in it—how 
once in a progress down one of the avenues, 
he saw infront of him a Bloomer. A crowd 
of boys followed her, as you have seen them 
chase an unfortunate kitten with a tin-pail 
tied to it. Jeers and insults pursued her. 
These little Arabs of the street had even 
picked up missiles to throw at her. The poor 
hunted creature turned round a face of ap- 
peal, and my friend met her frightened eyes. 
He hurried on and placed himself at her side. 
Hehas done many brave things, this good 


other; and to criticise this universal and di- | knight of the pen; but I question whether 
vinely-implanted instinct would be half impi- | be ever did a braver than this, for by this 


ous and wholly idle. 


of costume in a girl’s school, on whose sacred | 
precincts no masculine foot is permitted to in- | 
trude. 


| nen. 


But that women do not | time the spectators were many and of all 
dress for this end alone must be quite evident | ages. 
| to any one who observes the dainty neatness 


Everbody was there, except the police- 
“Ho! ho! A he Bloomer!” shouted 
the young Arabs, jeeringly. “Your tongues 
are your own,” he cried, facing them and put- 


Women dress, primarily, to please | ting his hand on an imaginary pistol in his 


themselves—to satisfy their own sense of fit- | breast-pocket; “‘but if one of you dares to 
ness and of beauty. I know plenty of women | touch this lady I’ll blow his brains out.” 
who cannot even write or read or converse | Then he said to her: “Madame, I will escort 
agreeably when ill-dressed; just as some of | you toa carriage, if you wiil allow me.” Be 
the most noted authors among men have pre- | fore he came to one he had traversed several 
ferred to sitdown to write in evening toilet, | blocks, with the Bloomer beside him and the 
with a rose in their button-hole, and have jeering crowd in his rear. When at last he 
made their libraries rival in handsome and | had safely deposited his charge in a hack and 


graceful appointments a woman’s boudoir, 
because the fine flow of their fancy was check- 
ed by ugliness or disorder. 

In general, a woman’s taste is more exact- 
ing than a man’s. Small things are of more 
importance to her, because her life is natural- 
ly, as it seems to me, more narrow in its range. 
The exceptional woman may be and often is 
successful in a profession that brings her 
prominently before the world; and the more 
numerous avenues can be opened for such 
success the better it will be for womanhood. 
But still the average woman’s kingdom is 
narrow and her day a day of smallthings. Is 
she of less worth forthis? Ithink not. You 
do not ask of the oak the rose’s perfume, or 
of the rose the oak’s strong pride; but oak 
and rose alike honur their Maker—this by 
strength and that by sweetness. 

The desire to please is a natural character- 
istic of unspoiled womanhood. ‘If I lived in 
the woods, I should dress for the trees,’’ said 
a woman widely known for taste and for cul- 
ture. There are women, and good and sensi- 
ble women, too, who would not purchase a 
dozen years more of superannuated, toothless 
old age at the cost of making guys of them- 
selves through the days of their life’s summer. 
But I question whether health would be in- 
sured by short gowns and garments suspend- 
ed from the shoulders, 


Greater freedom of | 


slow but sure, for voters, so the equal right to | movement might be thus secured ; but “what 





follow the fashions may in time educate the 


general taste; but neither with voters nor | noted physician to a young man who was pass- 
gown-wearers is the process of self-culture | ing hours out of every day in a gymnasium, | 


picturesque or pleasing. In France your bonne 
must wear her neat and pretty cap; in Italy | 
your peasant serving-woman makes for you a | 
daily picture; but here ‘Bridget’s right to 
crimps and crinoline is as undisputed as your 
own, and, if she shocks your taste, you have 
no remedy but the patient influence of that 
gospel of suitability which every woman should 
enforce by word and deed. 

Miss Phelps predicts that fifty years hence 
the costumes of to-day willseem to us as un- 
civilized as the nose-rings of the Hottentots. 
But we do not so much dread the verdict of 
our great-grandchildren when we remember 
that most of our modern fashions are but the 
revival of styles worn by the dead beauties of 
some long-ago epoch. We have been wearing 
for the last two or three years the panniers 

* and ruffles of Marie Antoinette’s time. We 
surround our throats to-day with the stately 
ruff of Queen Elizabeth. The pretty Marie 
Stuart point, for hats and head-dresses, is sel- 
dom entirely laidaside. The next restoration, 
it is said, will be of the costumes of the first 
French Empire; and these, in turn, were cop- 
ied by pretty, sad-fated Josephine, from the 
old Greek simplicity. It will not be strange if 
in 1874 we await in our gas-lighted drawing- 
rooms the home-coming of our bankers and 
brokers in much the same attire as that in 
which Penelope wuited for Ulysses through his 


is the use of so much muscle,” said a certain | 


| 


“unless you mean to be an acrobat or a prize- | 
fighter ?’’ Short skirts and sleeves rolled up 
to the elbow would be of unquestionable ad- 
vantage to Bridget, washing the sidewalk; 
but to Bridget’s mistress, making her dainty 
gowns, or teaching hei children their letters, 
or writing books, or drawing pictures, what 
advantage do they offer? Miss Phelps “‘pre- 
fers an active woman of sixty, fern hunting, 
in her mountain dress, to the same woman in 
the fuss and feathers of her toilet at the hotel 
table at supper.” I should certainly agree 
with her if fuss and feathers were essential to 
the evening toilet of an active woman of six- 
ty. Tet us see sixty and sixteen both in 
‘mountain dresses” when “fern hunting ;” 
but why shall we not see sixteen at supper in 
graceful muslin gown, with floating hair and 
flowing ribbons, and sixty in the heavy, soft- 
falling black silk, which suits that mature age, 
with skirts long enough to veil the redundan- 
cy of contour the years have brought, with 
delicate laces at throat and wrists and upon 
the soft, glistening silver hair, which no wo- 
man of real taste will ever make so great a 
mistake as to dye. 

Every woman’s dress should be, and, if she 
have any ideality, always is an expression of 
herself. To this woman rose belongs; to this 
other, violet. A sudden whiff of sweet-briar 
always brings back to me one woman out of 





long voyaging over stormy seas. 


the world of women. I see alow, wide country 





taken her address, to give to the driver, it is 
no wonder that even his long-suffering and 
| unobtrusive nature was moved to interrupt 
| her thanks by the utterance of a brief moral 
| exhortation. 
“Madame,” he remarked, in his singularly 
| gentle voice, ‘‘you perceive how much your 
| present costume is an embarrassment. Be- 
fore submitting to martyrdom, would it not 
be as well to consider whether one is about to 
suffer for a principal or merely for a whim ?”’ 
To live the higher life weuld, indeed, be 
worth even the wearing of Bloomers, if its 
portals could be entered only in that garb; but, 
to my thinking, that woman makes a great 
mistake and an immense sacrifice of personal 
influence who commences her work in the 
world by running a tilt against all its preju- 
dices. It is true that Miss Phelps. recom- 
mends, by way of compromise, in the begin- 
ning, a costume less pronounced than the 
Bloomer; but to my worldly mind I confess 
| freely there is little outward charm in tbe 
| prospect of a race of women all short skirted 
and all attired in loose blouse-waists and 
| broad brimmed hats and heelless boots. The 
| true gospel of dress is that of fitness and 
| taste. Pictures are painted, and music is writ- 
| ten, and flowers are fostered, that life may be 
made beautiful. Let women delight our eyes 
| like pictures, be harmonious as music, and 
| fragrant as flowers, that they also may fulfill 
their mission of grace and of beauty. Let 
them think less about ringlets and ruffles, in 
order to give themselves to the contemplation 
of whatever is noble, and lovely, and of good 
report. By companionship with beautiful 
thoughts shall their tastes be so formed that 
their toilet will never be out of harmony with 
their means or their position. To buy and to 
wear the right thing will come to be as natur- 
alas to breathe. They will be clothed al- 
most. unconsciously as the lilies of the field; 
but there will be no more uniformity in their 
attire than in their faces.—Independent. 








NATIONAL TEMPERANCE CONVENTION. 

Epirors WoMAN’s JoURNAL:— We can 
sometimes measure the progress of Woman’s 
Rights’ Reform quite as well by watching its 
voluntary recognition in different circles, as 
by the interest manifested in the meetings con- 
vened for its special advancement. With 
this thought in view, I send you some cheering 
incidents which characterized the national 
Temperance Convention that has just closed 
its sessions at Saratoga. The Convention was 
a delegated one, representing various religious 
societies and temperance organizations from 
all parts of the country. A few of the dele- 
gates were women. I say only a few, regret- 
fully, as it has seemed to me an opportunity 


tant cause. 


ing, for its presiding officer, Judge R. C. Pit- 
man, of New Bedford, Mass. 
comprehensive speech upon taking the chair, 
he addressed himself for some time to gentle- 
men exclusively, after the manner of the old 
dispensation, and I had begun to feel that he 
would ignore women entirely, when he stop- 


frank and graceful apology for his neglect to 
| recognize both sexes as interested in the ques- 
| tion under consideration. 
| hearty and earnest invitation to women to 
| take part in the deliberations of the Conven- 





} 
The Convention was most fortunate in hav- 


In his able and | 


ped, acknowledged his mistake, and made a | 


He then gave a | 


| tion, and expressed the hope that Woman's 


| vote, as well as Woman’s voice, was soon to 
| be given in aid of the temperancereform. No 


| sentiment expressed during the meetings was | 


| more enthusiastically applauded than was this. 


| Asno public speaker among wémen was | 


| present, the invitation could not be accepted, 


| our grateful remembrance. 

| The last evening, Prof. Jocelyn, President of 
| Albion College, of Michigan, addressed the 
Convention. Having discussed various phases 
of the temperance problem at other sessions 


Temperance.” 
nest and forcible manner her opportunities 
and responsibilities in regulating the customs | 
of the social circle, where she reigned the un- | 
disputed queen. Alluding to the social vices, 

he claimed that they could not be checked un- 
til Woman exacted in society, as high a moral 
standard for men as she did for her own sex. 
In his closing words he endorsed fully the sen- 


| , - | 
- | but Judge Pitman none the less will receive 
| Howe’s silks and laces and diamonds make | 8 ; ' 


he spoke then upon “Woman’s Relation to | 
He presented ina very ear- | 
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LAIRD’S 
BLOOM OF YOUTH. 
This delightful and harmless toilet prep- 
aration is undoubtedly the best in the world 
for preserving the Skin and Beautifying the 
Complexion. It will remove Tan, Freckles, 
and all discolorations from the skin, leaving 
it beautifully white. soft, smooth ana clear. 


Over One Million Ladies 


have used it, and in every instance it has 
given entire satisfaction. Dr. Louis A. 
Sayre, after carefully examing the analysis 
made by the Chemist of the Board of 
Health of New York City, pronounced the 
** Bloom of Youth” 2 harmless prepa- 
ration, entirely free from any ingredient 
injurious to the Health or Skin. 


Beware of Counterfeits. 

See that the United Siates Revenue 
Stamp is printed on the front label and the 
name of G. W. Laird is stamped in the 
glasson the back of each bottle—no other 
isgenuine. Sold by all Druggists and 
Fancy Cocds dealers. 


timents of Judge Titman in relation to Wo- 
man’s just claim to the ballot, and hoped that | 





INTERESTING FACTS ABOUT 


her influence in this manner also, would soon | 
be given in the service of the cause. | 
The atmosphere of this holiday life at Sara- | 
toga is not favorable to the growth of such | 
sentiments, and it was all the more gratifying | 
to hear them so earnestly uttered. Alas! | 
that women should wear their chains so easily. | 
Such feverish, fashionable: life deadens ad 
moral sensibilities of all, but Woman suffers 
most. How can her stronger nature be devel- 
oped, when so much energy and time are 
worse than wasted in the thought of where- 
withal she shall be clothed? While men were | 
applauding at the Convention the sentiment 
for Woman’s enfranchisement, there were | 
wives, sisters aud daughters at the hotels, ab- 
sorbed in the gayeties of the scene, and enslaved 
unconsciously by the fashionable demands of | 
dress aud outward adornments. 
I have read with interest the comments on | 
the dress question in your columns. Itisa 
timely agitation and I hope it will be od 
alive till some check is given to the increasing 
extravagance of the times. If would seem | 
that people of refinement and culture must 
choose plainness and simplicity of attire in | 
very disgust of the prevailing fashions. What | 
we need is more moral independence. There | 
must be a deep religious conviction, an awak- | 
ening of the conscience among women on 
this question before the desired reform can be | 
attained. ANNA RICE POWELL. 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y., Sept. 6. 
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PROPOSITION FOR PRACTICAL WORK. 

Epitor’s WoMAN’s JOURNAL:—The unde- 
signed would be pleased to correspond with a 
limited number of earnest, practical vegetari- 
ans and dress reformers, with a view to mu- 
tual acquaintance and the establishment of a | 
‘Hygienic’? Group Home—on a new plan of | 
domestic and general co-operation; for the | 
better realization of a true, pure, peaceful, | 
healthy and happy life, by association and con- | 
joint effort upon a common domain, than is 
possible under the preséat system of isolation ; 
for the inauguration, at the same time, ofa 
new system of life, designed as a substitute 
for the existing forms of civilization; for the | 





PEREFUMERY 


We import from Lubin, Rimmel and Coudray the 
choicest perfumes in bulk, and sell them at so much 
an ounce, thus saving the expense of fancy labels and 
bottles, which are costly, and always finally paid for 
by consumers; so they who are unacquainted with the 
names may choose between the different kinds, and 
know exactly what they are buying. This privilege 
will be appreciated by all fond of grateful odors. 
Call and examine, or send for List of Perfumes and 
Prices. 

An ounce of perfume is the quantity contained in 
one of Lubin’s $1.00 bottles. 

An ounce of any perfume sent, post-paid, on re- 


| ceipt of 75 cents. 


CLIFFORD, Perfumer, 


40 BROMFIELD STREET, 
June 21 ly BOSTON, MASS. 





VICTORIA MAGAZINE, 


EDITED BY EMILY FAITHFULL, 


LONDON. 
OPINIONS OF THE ENGLISH PRESS. 

It discusses the social questions that affect the sta- 
tus of women with a knowledge and ability altogeth- 
er its own.—Spectator. 

The lady’s name on _ the title-page is a responsible 
genenanee of good and true performance, and of the 

st of company.—Daily News. 

Miss Faithfull has persevered for very many years 
with her periodical, and in her mission to get better 
terms for women in Society, and she 1s now reaping 
a considerable amount of success, thanks to her mod- 
eration, and her power of living down misrepresen- 
tation.—//lustrated Midland News. 


Conducted by Miss Faithfull with energy and abili- 
ty.— Queen. 

Miss Faithfull has unquestionably been true to her 
ety and has brought a rare energy and tact to 
bear On the cause she has taken up.—Brighton Ob- 
server. 

The Victoria thoroughly sustains its choracter as 
the principal organ in questions relating to women.— 
Yarmouth Independent. 

The Victoria Magazine is brought out under the 
auspices of Emily Faithfull, and appears with a long 
list of illustrious subscribers, headed by the names of 
their Royal Highnesses the Princess of Wales and the 
Crown Princess of Prussia. Her Majesty, whose hon- 
ored name the magazine bears, has given her special 
sanction to Miss Faithfull’s undertaking. The tirst 
number appropriate'y appeared with a touching and 

oetic tribute to the private and public worth of the 
Guece.— The Observer. 

It is worthy of a place in every household.— West- 
ern Flying Post. 


ESTABLISHED 1863. 
Published every month at the Victoria Press, Princess 
Street, Hanover Square, London, 

Posted direct for 85.00, yearly subscription. 


publication of books, pamphlets, periodicals, | 
circulars, tracts, charts, diagrams, etc., relat- | 
ing to a Universal Scientific Alphabet, asim- | 
plified and rational Education, and a normal 

Socialism (such works to be printed mainly in | 
the new letters and rational spelling) ; and for | 
the development and administration of a | 
practical, self-sustaining Home School, or | 


April 26 


A. A. WALKER, 


— IMPORTER OF — 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


—AND— 





Normal University, for both sexes and all STA TIO N ERY. 


ages. 

Persons who feel that the first proper work 
of the would-be reformer is at home; that the 
effort to purify, harmonize, cultivate and per- 


| All materials for 


Oil and Water Color Painting, 
Drawing, Wax Flower Making, 
Decaicomania. 


fect one’s self should precede the effort to rec- | French and English Note Paper and Envelopes, Ini- 


tify society ; who desire to conform their own | 
lives to Nature’s laws (so far as understood) | 


tial Note Paper, Pens, &c. 





LADIES Residing in or Visiting Boston 


of physical and mental well-being, and also to are invited to call freely at our office for adviee without 


devote themselves to the removal from the | 
earth of disease, discord and misery, and the 
establishment of universal health, harmony 
and happiness; and who feel that the reign of 
universal peace, purity and contentment can 
never be established with the sword and the 
butcher knife, but by peaceful, constructive, 
educative means.—Such are invited to address 


(with stamp), 
JAMES MADISON ALLEN, 


Sarau S, ALLEN, 








East Bridgewater, Mass., Sept. 


charge, respecting the present or prospective condi- 
tion of their teeth, or those of their children, 

During four years that our firm has beenestablished 
in this clty, we have given undeviating satisfaction to 
great numbers of ladies of Boston, and of nearly ev- 
ery town and village within a large radius of the ot? 
to whom, if called upon to do so, we should have lib- 
We claim that the carefulness of our 
assed ; neither have its neatnese 
isclaim exorbitant charges, uD- 

uliar cases, ladies 
fr'that we have not 


erty to refer. 
work has not been su 
and durability. We 
der all circumstances, and, in 

will have no occasion to compla 


| been considerate. 


OLIVER & TABER, Dentists, 
(OVER BUTTERICK’S PATTERN Rooms), 


144 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass- 
Jan 15 ly 
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DRESS REFORM IN IOWA. 


DEAR JoURNAL:—As I make my request 


this toil and expense, do the children of to- | @ result of the accidental conditions under 


| day look any more attractive in their ruffles | which that study is carried on. 
| and flutings, which are so easily soiled and 


But passing from college life to intellectual 


for a niche in your columns, wherein to reply | marred, than their mothers did in their sim- | women in general, we must still admit the fact 


to the numerous inquiries received in regard 
to the recent “dress reform’’ movement in our 
city, it occurs to me to be grateful for the me- 
dium which all women now possess for for- 
warding philanthropic and progressive move- 
ments, i. ¢., our own. WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 
and so, after an earnest morning greeting to 
the inmates of your “sanctum,” I will hasten 
to explain. 

At the last meeting of the Polk County, Iowa 
Woman Suffrage Association, your correspon- 
dent selected, for the subject ofa “‘little talk,” 
the necessity of Woman’s crowding out some 
of the tucks and ruffles, some of the ceaseless 
demands of the omniverous sewing machine, 
some of the endless stitching required in con- 
structing even the childrens’ wardrobes, and of 
crowding in more time for self culture, accom- 
plishments, social pleasures and Christian 
charities. 

I intimated that we might commence a re- 


form at once by adopting plainer costumes for | 


church; by continuing to wear the comforta- 
ble, short walking dresses for the street (I re- 
fer to the moderately short dresses, fashionable 
during the past few years but in danger of be- 
ing superseded by demi-trains) and by aiming 
at simplicity in the next garments we make. 

Notwithstanding the intense heat of the 
August afternoon, the interest and enthusiasm 
of the ladies present was remarkable. Some 
one suggested that a “called meeting” of the 
Association, for a further discussion of the 
subject, was desirable, but the final decision 
was to disconnect any special action in the 
matter from the Suffrage Society, and a spe 
cial meeting for the purpose of testing and de- 
veloping the interest upon the subject of dress 
reform, was appointed for the following Satur- 
day. 

This meeting was well attended. A tempo- 
rary organization was effected, with the “reso- 
lutions” of ‘‘Sorosis” as a basis, and a meeting 
was appointed for August 16th. 

At this meeting the parlors were crowded. 
Dr. Killa G. Hay, (the wife of one of our pro- 
gressive clergymen), a successful young physi- 
cian, read an interesting essay upon the hy- 
gienic phase of the question, and Mrs. Lillie 
Ensign read the very interesting report of your 
own New England Woman’s Club. After 
these exercises ensued a discussion upon the 
practicability of the reform, ending in the ap- 
pointment of another meeting for Saturday, 
Aug. 23., at the residence of Mrs. Edward 
Clapp. A committee was also appointed to 
draft and present some practical resolutions at 
the next meeting, and the expressed desire of 
most of the ladies present was that an organi- 
zation might be effected through which we 
could co-operate with other “clubs’’ and or- 
ganizations, and render practical our own 
ideas. Such an organization was formed at 
the last meeting, the society adopting, in addi- 
tion to the “Sorosis” resolutions, the two fol- 
lowing: 

Regolved, That as a first step in the reform 
of our present style of dress, especial attention 
must be given to the underclothing, in order 
that it may be rendered loose, light and uni- 
form, and to effect this our skirts must be 
tightened of their burden of trimming and the 
weight borne by the shoulders; corsets loos- 
ened or discarded and the extremities warmly 
clothed. 

Resolved, That, having found the moderate- 
ly short walking dresses conducive to comfort, 
health, peatness and economy, we mutually 
agree to continue to wear them, refusing in 
this particular to comply with the last caprice 
of fashion, which prescribes demi-trains for 
the street. 

Other exercises of a very interesting charac- 
ter, consisted of the reading of an excellent es- 
say, by Mrs. L. F. Andrews, and well selected 
thoughts upon the subject by Mrs. K. G. Or- 
wig. Theseso consumed the time that we 
were obliged to adjourn before the, business 
was completed. 

These meetings, held during the heated 
term, in these intensely warm, August after- 
noons, afforded abundant proof of the intense 
interest felt upon this question. The good 
seed scattered throughout the West by Mrs. 
Livermore, in her lecture, ‘What shall we do 
with our daughters?” is springing up in an 
abundant thought-harvest. 

After earnest thought upon the various 
phases of this question of “dress reform,” I 
am convinced that the strongest objective 
point for our efforts—the field where we may 
most speedily and effectually commence our 
attack is in the school-rooms of our country. 

The excessive ornamentations of the clothes 
of our school children, is surely an efficient 
agent in developing vanity, and a foe to men- 
tal discipline. We may now discover, in many 
of our schools, among the smaller children, an 
aristocracy of dress, a caste based upon clothes. 
A dress with but one ruffle or bias tuck not 
unfrequently subjects the wearer to more ad- 
verse criticism than a misspelled word or an 
ungrammatical sentence. Oftentimes, in some 
of our fashionable boarding schools, the toi 
lette for “commencement” receives quite as 
much thought as the subject of the essay. 

The burden imposed upon mothers and fa- 
thers; the levy made upon the family purse; 
the time consumed in making and laundrying 
the clothes of a family of children, is something 
astonishing to contemplate. And, after all 


ple frocks and white aprons? charged, that intellectual women are, as a rule, 
Whatis the result of this idolatry of clothes? | below the average of women in personal at- 
Mothers unconsciously educate and foster the | tractions. The women of beauty and graceful 


inherent vanity of their children; these chil- | movement and fiue voices, are the women who 


dren, grown to womanhood, often base their 
estimate of others entirely upon the amount 
of “good clothes” they wear. They often crit- 
icize and ridicule their mothers, who have 
grown prematurely old and have sacrificed 
| self culture and accomplishments, and have 
divested themselves of all ornament in order 
that their children might revel in luxury. 
Having embodied this thought in a resolu- 
tion to be presented at our next meeting, I 
sincerely hope that a combined effort, upon 
the part of our Western women at least, may 
| prove the starting point of a genuine reform 
| in this respect. 
Catching the contagion borne to us from 
your eastern shores, we hasten to join in this 
| new rebellion against the foreign adventurer 





| are most tempted to devote themselves to so- 
| cial life rather than to study, partly from a 
| preponderant natural taste, and partly from 
| the agreeable consciousness of success. Still 
| farther these women know that they are more 
| likely to have good opportunities for marriage, 
and so have less incentive to increase their in- 
| tellectual attractions, as also less inducement 

to fit themselves for self-support. It seems to 

me only fair that the intellectual women, the 


women who have more resources for happiness | 


within themselves, and are less dependant 
upon others, should not, at the same time, 
have the largest share of personal attractions. 
| The two women who in England are far above 


| all the other women in intellectual authority, 
would, by no meaus, Jay claim to personal at- 


who, in the assumed name of Queen of Fash- | tractions. They have no need of them. They 
ion, has so long been permitted to remain un- | have now far too much trouble in defending 
disturbed in her tyrannical reign. | themselves from too large a circle of friends 
Lizzie Boy ston HARBERT. and admirers. 
Des Moines, Iowa, Sept. 15. | Itis a matter of individual taste whether we 
prefer intellectual women or women who live 
| only in their senses, and, as a rule, the taste is 
UR ENGLISH LETTER. formed by the women we have known mostor 
I want to say a few words upon the article | have been in circumstances to admire most. 
in the Liberal Christian, which has already Any one who was familiar with the life at An- 
been so largely commented upon in this Jour- | tioch, knows that a pretty and attractive girl 
NAL, and I do this because there seems some | at the foot of her class, stood little chance for 
reason to believe that the observations upon | admiration compared with a moderately plain 
which the article is based were made at An. | girl at the head of the class. 
tioch College, and if so, think I can show | ‘There is little fear but that we shall be able 
that sonie of the objections are accidental fea- | to create a taste for intellectual women quite 
tures of Antioch, or of the present time, rather | as fast as we shall be able to produce them, 
than intrinsic phases of the co-education of | for in this work we shall necessarily move 
men and women, or university education for | slow, there are so many social conditions that 
women. Almost without exception the wo-| will have to be changed before we can ofler 
men who took fair rank as scholars at Antioch, | women much inducement to undertake severe 





preparatory school, or they taught private pu- 


way self-supporting, but a smaller proportion 


women had to teach more time to earn agiven 
amount of money than the men did, while their 
college expenses were in no wise less. As the 


lect on the part of the college authorities to 


women who Were good scholars at Antioch 
generally did leave with impaired health. 
Upon the*point of personal attractions. The 
writer of this article probably has bis eye toned 
to Eastern and city social life. The women at 
Antioch were, for the most part, from the 
West, and a large proportion of them were the 
daughters of farmers. They knew but little of 
social accomplishments, and there was but lit- 


them. The village was small and the people 
who resided there were, to a large extent, the 
parents of the pupils, and the college had no 
money to tempt to it a large number of ac- 
complished professors with cultivated families. 


offensive efforts to improve the manners of 
those who did not see that improvement was 
needed. Manners are taught by example rath- 
ex than precept, and there were not many at 
Antioch able to teach in this respect. If these 
women had been scattered in small groups 
through the Eastern boarding schools, they 
would, no doubt, have come out much more 
accomplished in social manner. The fault is 


Greek and Mathematics, but to the absence of 


requires surroundings rather than time, to 
give which surroundings, Antioch did not 
provide. 

An Englishman, no matter what his birth, 
is considered a gentleman if he has taken a 
degree at Oxford or Cambridge; but Oxford 
and Cambridge will not give degrees without 
three years and a half college residence. and 
The Times declaims against the proposai Lo 
confer degrees simply upon the result of exam- 
inations, on the ground that a degree from 
those universities should be a guarantee for 


fecal to enter society. If university life has so 
much influence in giving men fine manners, 


train women into the conventionalities of re- 
fined society, and it willdo it, when they can 
get into the colleges where there are the requi- 
site social surroundings. 

As yet, the women from the wealthier and 


college course. It is, as I said, those who are 
looking forward to self-support, who under- 
take this severe study. And it isthe same in 
this country. The women who take the high 
honors at the university examinations, are 
those who are fitting themselves to teach. It 





is a mistake to charge upon the study what is 


entlemanly manners and habits, and a certi- | 
B y | highest bidder”—an act unprecedented in our 


they went along. They taught classes in the | 
pils, or they left, and generally they managed | 
to do this without dropping into a lower class. | 


Some of the young men were in the same | 


of them, and it must be remembered that the | 


result of this overwork, together with the neg- | 


sufficiently encourage or enforce exercise, the 


tle in the surroundings of Antioch to teach , 


The few who might have taught something of | 


the graces of life, unfortunately neutralized | advices, were fainting away in all directions 
their influence by ill-planned and sometimes | 


not attributed to their training in Latin and | 


training in the fine arts of social life, which | 


| for the House. 


there is no reason why it should not be able to | 


were looking forward to the necessity of self- | mental work. 
support, and the large proportion of those who 
passed beyond the Freshman class, found oc- | tious at the outset, and let one study and read 
casion to earn more or less of their money as | 


Let two women be equal in personal attrac- 


and the other devote herself only to social life, 

I need not indicate which of the two is almost 
| sure to have the most admirers at twenty-five 
or thirty, or indeed, all the way along. 

As to this point, in the matter of co-educa- 

tion—‘‘We are confident that their safety as 
to morals would be very much due to their ua- 
attractiveness and absence of womanhood.” 
The writer has here reached one of the most 
important facts in connection with the co-ed- 
ucation and equal education of men and wo- 
men, butevidently he does not quite see its 
| meaning. 
The warmest advocates of co-education claim 
| no better result from it than that it will help 
| to lift the association of men and women out 
of its demoralizing tendencies. 

In the days of bru‘e force, in order to secure 
the protection of women, it was doubtless 
necessary that they should have the power to 
enslave men, but that kind of slavery is fol- 
lowed by too much degradation to be advocated 
when it is not a necessity. 


M. E. BEEpy. 
London, Aug. 26. 


—<s sae 


WOMEN IN POLITICS. 


Certain women in Laramie, Wyoming, have 
very innocently brought down on their heads 
a great deal of virtuous indignation from the 
male politicians of that Territory, who, at last 


over a disclosure of female corruption. The 


| women have lately been “developing political 
| strength iu Laramie, and this Summer showed 
| a disposition to have some voice in choosing 
| their law-makers.”” Their first demonstration 
| was to attend a primary meeting of the ‘‘Hash 
| Party,” “Hash” being a term of opprobrium 
| applied to a political faction, and having none 
| other than a political significance. The wo- 
men demanded, modestly enough, that they 
be allowed one delegate in this faction’s 
county convention. Net only was this pro- 
posal declined, but it was indignantly hooted 
down, and its proposers were compelled to 
leave the primary, which was then run in the 
usual male manner. The ladies were, how- 
ever, uot disconcerted. They called a mass 
' convention of a size not stated, but, as they 
| confess themselves, in a minority; and as the 

useful and, we may say, knock-down doctrine 

that a minority “with God’ is a majority has 

not reached Wyoming, this mass convention 

only nominated two out of six candidates— 

one lady for the Territorial Council and one 
Now they say that whichever 
one of the two parties will accept these two 
candidates shall have their votes, for votes, 
be it remembered, they have, the men of the 
Territory some years since having conferred 
the suffrage on women. In other words, say 
the “Hash” organs with unaffected horror, 
they propose to “sell themselves out to the 


political history. ‘The organs of the other par- 
ty repeat this exclamation, and the women do 
not know what to say amid the objurgations 
heaped upon them. Meantime, the true 


| friends of temale suffrage, of whichever party 


urge the women not to sell out to the other 
side in this disreputable way, but to work 


| side by side with a certain set of male voters 


more refined families have not attempted a | 


for the triumph of principles.— Nation. 

One of the first lessons women will learn 
when they engage in the practical work of pol- 
itics is that do what they will, they will be 
abused for doing it, and let alone what they 
wiil, they will be denounced for not doing it. 
Another lesson they will soon learn is that 
hard words kill nobody who tries to do what 
is right. -For our part while we know nothing 


| of the wisdom or folly of the demonstration in 
| question, we are quite sure that to demand a 
| recognition of Woman’s Equal Rights from 


| each political party as an indispensible condi- 
| tion of their political support is not to “sell 
| themselves out to the highest bidder,” but, on 

the contrary, is simply an effort “to work side 
| by side with a certain set of male voters for the 
| triumph of principles.” The question these 
| women asked was simply this, “What set of 
| male voters are willing to work for the equal 
| representation of women in the Legislature ?” 
| It is a very proper question, and both parties 
| should have promptly answered in the affirm. 
| ative. And if one party answered ‘‘Yes” and 
| the other one “No,” the women should have 
| joined the party of principle. The Springfield 
| Republican says: 


| they have tried to sell out to all the parties in 
| succession, without getting any bids. On the 
| contrary, they have merely held a mass con- 
| vention in Albany County, to protest against 
| their exclusion from the party caucuses ; nom- 
inated two women as representatives; and 
instructed their committee to complete tie 
ticket by adding the names of any four men 
they may select. Mrs. ex-Justice Esther Mor- 
ris, one of the candidates, is quoted as saying: 
“Instead of being insulted at the polls, we 
met there our best citizens as judges and 
clerks, and were treated with the utmost re- 
spect. The rowdies and drunkards of whom 
we had heard so much as the necessary ac- 
companiments of an election were not to be 
seen. 
voted in Laramie, while at the last election, 
130 women voted in the same place. When 
women knew that they weuld be free from in- 
sult, and that it was not thought degrading to 
have an opinion on public affairs, they did not 
object to casting their votes.” 


—_ ee 





with just severity the following shameful ex- 
tract from the N. Y. Observer. 


thing else than an organization against God 
and man. When a public meeting in Boston, 


classes Jesus Christ and Victoria Woodhull 
together, as worthy of honor, we may well be- 
lieve that the cause of “‘Woman’s Rights” has 
sunk to the lowest depthsof shame. Itspeaks 


Boston, that such a speech as that of Cuppy 
Smith did not secure tor Cuppy a popular ex- 
pression ofindignant contempt. Probably her 
insignificance and desire for martyr conspicui- 
ty shielded her from any notice. 
lieve that the nadir of moral degradation has 


see at the bottom of the heap, the names of 
Victoria Woodhull and Cuppy Smith. Ifthe 
other women of the party can work with such, 
they must expect to be known, as men are, 
by the company they keep. 

“Cuppy Smith” may be a woman and a be- 
liever in Woman Suffrage for aught we know, 
| but we never heard of the lady and no such 
sentiments were ever uttered at a Woman 
Suffrage meeting in Boston or anywhere else, 
and neither she nor Mrs. Woodhull are mem- 
bers of the American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation. Will the N. Y. Observer correct its 
mistake ? 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D., 
Office--17 H 8s 
A few ¢ doors from. Tremont Street. Boston. 
Gt Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes 
sional skill and long éxperience in the 


Treatment and Cure of all Diseases. 
Consultation free. 

0; Hours from 10 A.M. to4 P.M., SATURDAYS 

and SUNDAYS EXCEPTED. Jan 


MARSTON HOUSE, 


On THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 
17 Brattle Street, Boston. 


R. MARSTON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS. 
ce” Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week. 
Messrs. Marston & Co, take pleasure in informing 
the public that they have recently fitted up some for- 
Bf rooms in connection with their long established 
ining Saloon on Brattle Street, and will now be 
happy to accommodate their customers witb clean 
well furnished sleeping apartments. Sep. 28. 


NEW CHURCH MUSIC BOOK. 


THE STANDARD, Price 21.50, isa very 
superior Cdllection of Church Music, for Choirs, 
Conventions, and Singing Classes. Compiled by L. 











est reputation as conductors and composers, Sells 


largely. Already a great success, 


SABBATH SCHOOL MUSIC. 


THE RIVER OF LIFE. $30 per hun- 
dred, is a Sabbath School Song Book of extraordi- 
nary merit, 40 composers contribute Hymns and 
Music alike new, original and beautiful. Specimen 
copies mailed for 30 cents. 


CHEERFUL VOICES, Price 50 cents, 
By L. O. EMERSON, 
is the one to introduce in Common Schools the pres- 
ent season. 


All books mailed, postpaid, for retail prices. 


Boston. 711 Br’dway, New Yor. 





| By AMEDICAL MAN. This is unquestionably one 
of the most remarkable books issued from the Amer - 


themes of vital importance to every woman. A 
splendid chance for agents. It makes an elegant Svo 
vol. of 400 pp., on tinted paper, superbly bound. 
Price $3. Sent by mail on receipt of price. For ter- 
ritory and agents’ terms, apply to the publishers, 
one t. Jewett & Co., 6 Dey St., New York. 

‘ 





The Wyoming Woman politicians deny that | 


At the first election, only few women | 


The Jamestown N. Y. Journal Criticises | 


The Woman movement has gone to seed. | 
There is no propriety in speaking of it as any- | 


with women init, applauds a person who | 


well for the law-abiding sense of the city of | 


been reached, and we shall always hereafter | 


O. EMERSON and H. R. PALWER, men of the high- | 


SCHOOL SONG ROOK, | 


Oliver Ditson & Oo., Ohas. H. Ditson & Oo., | 


THE WAYS OF WOMEN 


In their Physical, Moral and Intellectual Relations, | 


| ican Press in many years. A most beautiful speci- | 
men of scientific and practical word-painting on | 


| YOUNG LADIES who are in- 
tending to pass the 


| Harvard Examinations for Women 


| Next year, or who are thinking of entering Boston 

| University or other co!leges, are invited to consider 
the advantages of Chauncy Hal! School, which has 
sent young men to Harvard annually for forty-five 
years, and has recently prepared several voung ladies 
for college. Catalogues can be obtained at Elliot's 
picture store, and at the office of the Woman's Jcur- 
NAL, or by addressing the principal's, who can be 
consulted on Saturdays, from 9 to 12 o'clock, at Oa- 
good’s book store, Tremont Street. 


Sept lit 


THE BEST WORK 


ever issued on the rearing and training of children. 


Cusurxos & LApp. 


| Price by mail, 60 cents. Send stamp for ‘able of con- 
tents. Address 
AUSTIN. JACKSON & Co., 
Ju! DANSVILLE, N.Y. 
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Collegiate Education for Women. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 





Situated on the West Chester Railroad, ten miles 
from Philadelphia, was established by Friends, to ex. 
tend the benefits of a thorough Collegiate Lducation 
to both sexes, who may here pursue the same course 
of studies, and receive the same degrees 

The discipline is ax nearly as possible that of a well- 
regulated family. 

The Institution has been in successful operation for 


four years, and inciudes, in addition to the college 
a preparatory school 

The accomplishments taught in fashionable schools 
are excluded, being considered incompatable with the 
serious work of pursuing a liberal course of studies, 
and among the chief canses of the inferior education 
of Woman, 

The Male department is already full for the ensuing 
year, 1873-74. 

Some further applications will be received for fe- 
male Students, in both Preparatory School and Col- 
lege, to enter in Ninth month, (September), 1873 

For catalogue and further particular, address, 


Edw’d H. Magill, Pres., 
SWARTHMORE OOLLEGE, 


Swarthmere, Delaware Co., Pa. 


Woman's Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 


Nos. 128 and 12% Second Avenue, corne 
Sib Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Students of this school can attend the ciinics 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmare ana 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical train- 
ng in the New York Infirmary, which treate about 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars address the Sec- 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


128 Second Avenue, New .VYork City 
ly Jan.3 


Dr. Nichols’ Wrought Iron 


FURNACE. 


The invention of the Wrought Iron 
| Furnace was the result of a thorough 
and pains-tnking investigniion by Dr. 
| James R. Nichols. editor ef the Boston 
| Journal of Chemistry, into the objections 
or defects in nearly allthe Het Air Fure 
| maces now in uve. The original of this 
furnace was constructed three years ago 
by Dr. Nichels for private use, as a safe- 
guard against those infractions of the 
laws of health, to which he himself as 
well as others, were subjected by the usc 
of Cast Iron Furnaces, Nearly five hun- 
dred have been sold since, and ail, se far 
as learned, have given cntire satisfaction, 
Weissue a pamphict giving an interest- 
ing account of these experiments, with 
names of users of the furnace, which will 
be sent to any address upon application. 


LE BOSQUET BROS., 
| MANUFACTURERS, HAVERHILL, MASS. 


| 


| Office and Salesroom, 35 Oliver 8t., Boston, 
| S54 


But we be- | 


ALL SEEKING 








My PLT, os 
Crtising Hand B 


| Which contains a list of all the desirable advertising 
mediums in the country, with CrrcvuLation RATEs, 
&c., invaluable to all who desire to spend their money 
to BEST ROSSIBLE ADVANTAGE. Sent, post- 
free, for 25 cents, in paper, b0centsincloth. Address 
T. C. EVANS, 
General Newspaper Advertising Agent, 
Mar 29 106 Washington Street, Boston. 


LINCOLN ART ASSOCIATION 


Want an Agent in every town in New England te 
sell their fine steel engraving of our late President. 
For terms address 

M. A. SNOW, 

| - Woman's Journal Office, 
July 27. 
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seription expires on paper. mn he payshisan- | departure from the neipies of BDygiene 
val subscription, the changed date of the paper will P P P 


a 
de pt. 
ed ) 
NOTICE. 


Subscribers who are still in arrears for the WomAN’s 


of Miss Phelps. Yes, it is a truth that the de- 
partment of Woman’s dress to-day is irrelig- 


—_.. | ious, unwholesome, and calculated to react 
, 1873. 


unhappily upon the morals as well as the phy- 
| Sique of the mothers of Christendom. Its 


has been abundantly shown. Its following of 





fora moment by any one who understands 


JOURNAL are earnestly requested to send in their sub- these. Vital and important as these points 


scriptions. The change of date on the wrapper of the | 


paper will be their receipt. 
—11—— 
New Premiums. 

To any one who will send us forty new subscribers, 
with the money, at $2.50 for each, we will give a WiI- 
cox & Gibbs Sewing Machine of waich the market 
price ie $60. 


— , —— 


NOTICE. 
The Iowa Woman Suffrage Society. at Des Moines, 
yre copies of the Woman’s JOURNAL, for sale by 
on Fifth Street. 


1 
The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the 
Woman's JourNAt for sale 
o— 

We call special attention to our new premium of a 
sixty dollar sewing-machine (Wilcox & Gibbs) to any 
ong wee will send us forty new subscribers, at $2.50 
each. 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE CONVENTION. 

The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Association 
will hold a MASS CONVENTION at LAWRENCE, 
in the CITY HALL, Wednesday, October 1, morn- 
ing, afternoon and evening, at 10.30 a. M., 2P.M., 
and 7.30 P. M. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mary A. Livermore, Lucy 
Stone, Henry B. Blackwell, Mary F. Eastman, Hul- 
da B. Loud and other speakers are expected. Par- 
ticulars next week. 











ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN WO- 
MAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION, 

The American Woman Suffrage Association wil 
hold. its Fifth Annual Meeting, and celebrate its 
Fourth Anniversary in New York or Brooklyn, on 
Monday and Tuesday, October 13 and 14, beginning 
with addresses on Monday evening, holding a business 
session on Tuesday morning, and continuing its ses- 
sions Tuesday afternoon and evening. 

Auxiliary Societies should take care to secure repre- 
sentation by their full quota of delegates, correspond- 
ing in number to the Congressional delegations of 
their respective States. 

All friends of Woman Suffrage, who concur in the 
methods and objects of the American Woman Suf- 
frage Association, are invited to organize auxiliary 
societies in their respective localities, State, county 
or town. : 

The great and steady increase of the interest which 
is felt, in all that concerns the rights and duties of 
women makes it more than ever imperative for us to 
hold this general meeting in an “off year,”’ compara- 
tively free from political and party excitements. The 
direct intervention of Woman in all that concerns 
her own welfare and that of Humanity, justifies itself 
more and more in the public mind. The considera- 
tion of this important question cannot be postponed 
in favor of any smaller or more immediate issue. 

The Third Anniversary was held in the Metropolis 
of the West. This one will be held in the Metropo- 
lis of the East. Let the friends of Woman spare no 


effort to make our meeting a success, and thereby to 


promote the enlightenment and enfranchisement of 
the Human Race. 
By order of the Executive Committee, 
THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, President. 
Lucy Stoner, Chairman Ex. Com, 





DELINQUENT SUBSCRIBERS. 

There are a number of our subscribers who 
are in arrears for this JoURNAL. Some for 
one year and some for a longer period. We 
are sending bills, which should be promptly 
attended to, as well from a sense of honor 
as of justice. L, S. 





MISS PHELPS, MRS. MOULTON, MALVINA 
FRANK. 


The world of American readers knows what 
Miss Phelps has done to bring the important 
theme of dress reform before the better thought 
and sentiment of her sex. The readers of 
the New York Independent know how Mrs. 
Moulton has responded toher. Between these 
ladies there is not evena pretty quarrel. Mrs. 
Moulton expresses great esteem for Miss 
Phelps, and Miss Phelps, in throwing down 
her glove, gave her brave challenges in behalf 
of a principle, and did not graze the cheek of 
any personality. 

Yet there is contest and incompatibility be- 
tween the two ways of viewing the world ex- 
pressed by the two writers just mentioned. 
Christ has indicated the same contrast in his 
questions concerniug John Baptist: “What 
went ye outfortosee? A manclothed in soft 
raiment? Behold, they who live delicately 
dwell in kings’ houses.” “But what went ye 
out for tosee? A prophet? Yea, I say unto 
you, aud more than a prophet.” Here we 
have the Master's word for it, that a Reformer 
is more than a prophet. Prophetic genius is 
like other genius, a gift which the possessor 
cannot help nor hinder. But to take the pro- 
phetic heart of faith, and with al} the energy 
of manhood ur womanhood to attack the silk- 
en ease and holiday habit of the world—this is 
the prophecy of deeds, more potent and endur- 
ing than any witchery of words, looking only 
to act and expression. 

So, without disparagement to Mrs. Moulton, 
who writes well, and knows how to set her 
facts and arguments in order, we{must give 
our homage to the stern and sad truthfulness 


eywood, third door north of the Post-office, | 


| are, they yet give way before the moral mis- 
' chief which the present, regulation toilette of 
| the society belle is calculated to bring about. | 
| ‘To live as if the intoxication of one sense | 
| were the supreme object of life—to make the 
necessity of attractive appearance paramount 
to every other—to condescend to wear all one’s 
| charm on the outside, so that when one has 
| seen the Womans face and her dress one bas 
| seen all of her that has any interest for society. 
To move with one’s natural energies impris- 
| oned on every side,so that every movement 
| becomes a patbetic protest of impotence, so 
| that a fatal percentage of power is lost at eve- 
| ry moment because the dress does not allow 
| this motion or that. And, moreover, to con- 
| sent to the imposition of such a taxation in 
time and in money as absorbs of necessity a 
great part of the aid which the world wants. | 
This is the moral statement of the case. Miss | 
Phelps, in making this, has not feared to ap- 
peal directly to the Christian record. Our 
Master warned his followers to hold dress 
lightly. And we of to-day who call ourselves 
by his name are to heed his counsel in this re- 
spect. Paul suggests that the true adornment 
of woman is a meek and quiet spirit, and not 
the splendor of outward wear. Moderation in 
dress is therefore an integral feature of our 
Christianity, if we have any, and Temperance 
societies would do well to make this their 
motto: ‘Temperance in all things.” 

Malvina Frank, whose name we have coup- 
led with those of her American sisters, con- 
tributes to La Donna of Venice a vigorous es- 
say in two parts, in which the philosophy of 
dress is ably and profoundly treated. She 
feels, as many of us do, the slavish influence 
of our present mode of attire. She exposes 
the true rationale of the ambitious display in 
costume by which the female sex is so largely 
characterized. And she shows conclusively 
that with the enlarged sphere of practical ac- 
tivity for Woman other fashions must come, 
healthful, sober, adapted to the natural move- 
ments of the body. In her view, as in ours, 
this very word Fashion must come to repre- 
sent, not a disguised and senseless tyranny, 
but a modest service in which Art shal! wait 
upon high obligation, and the sacred body 
shall be dressed as befits the temple of the more 


sacred mind, J. W. H. | 
AFTER THE WORCESTER CONVENTION. 
WHAT NEXT? 


So faras the cause of Woman Suffrage is 
concerned, its advocates can feel only grief, 
disappointment and chagrin at the action of 
the Massachusetts Republican State Conven- 
tion. The resolution adopted by that body, 
last year, was all we could ask or desire. 
True, the members of the Legislature did not 
act up to it, but we held them individually re- 
sponsible, and believed that the Convention of 
this year would, at least, reaffirm its resolution 
of last year. Instead of this they proposed 
nothing and recommended nothing, but an- 
nounced that “Whatever has been accomplish- 
ed for the elevation of Woman, during the last 
generation, is due to the Republican party.” 

They renominated Gov. Washburn who, 
when the platform of his party last year gave 
him the fairest opportunity, omitted even to 
allude to the claims of women, in his Inaugu- 
ral Message. ‘The yeur before, in his message, 
he did recommend that women should be al- 
lowed to vote on the sale of beer and cider. 
At the same time there was not a mother in 
the State, living honorably with her husband, 
who could legally have any control or direction 
of her children. There was not a wife who 
could sell her real estate and give a valid title, 
except under humiliating conditions which 
are never imposed upon anysane man. Every 
woman in the State was held by law on the 
political level of idiots and criminals. 

Only women can measure the pain of the 
hurt when, under such circumstances, the 
Governor recommended that they should be 
permitted to vote in regard to the sale of cider. 
We tried to make the best of it, and said that, 
at least, it recognized our right to vote. . 

This year the Republican party sought to 
save its integrity by renominating the same 
man for Governor, while it neglected the great 
matter of justice to every man’s mother, wife 
and daughter. 

Is it one more case of those who seek to save 
life, but in such a way as to ensure its loss? 

Yet, if our trust in the Convention has failed 
us, we are not to be discouraged. A claim so 
just as ours must triumph, because it is just. 

What shall we do next? It is comparative- 
ly of little consequence who is Governor. But 
it is all-important that the right men shall 
be sent to the Legislature as Representatives 
and Senators. 

To this end, it is of the first importance that 
Woman Suffrage political clubs be formed at 
once, in every locality, to act directly on the 


vote of the Legislature whether our question 
shall be submitted to the vote of the men of 
the State. 

Let no time then be lost, but let every man 
who is a saffragist,in each party, proceed at 
once to organize, into suffrage clubs, all the 


in the equal political rights of women, that 
they may be a power in the caucus, pledged to 
work for the nomination of such men only as 
are known to be Woman Suffragists, and to 
oppose the nomination of every man who de- 
nies to Woman her share in a representative 
government. 

These clubs should include women as well | 
as men. 
good power they possess inay be made to bear | 
against those who would use their political 
position to continue the subjection of women. 

No time should be lost. If there are only 
two or three earnest men or women, in each 
locality, who undertake this work, it may make | 
all the difference of our having friends instead | 
of enemiesin the Legislature next Winter. | 
Begin at once. Ee & 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE POLITICAL CLUBS. | 
With (he action of the Republican State 


are nominated there, and it depends upon the | 


| interest of Equal Rights for All. 


speakers, both men and women, will gladly 
give their aid without any other compensation 
than their actual expenses. 

“Reform the Caucus” was the motto of the 
| Hamilton Hall meeting. We accept that 
| motto as ourown. “Ensure afull attendance 
at the primary meeting,’’ said Hamilton Hall. 


the true principles of Art will not be claimed | men, in his ward, village or town, who believe | There is but one way in which this can be 


| ensured, viz: by enlisting the social interest 
and co-operation of women in those meetings. 
A reform in the Caucus is another name for 
Woman Suffrage. ‘There is no other name 
| given under Heaven whereby American pol- 
| ities can be redeemed but the name of Wo- 
| man.” 

Now then, friends of Impartial Suffrage, go 





Their social influence, and every | to work with a determined will; each man 


and woman, in your own locality. Organize, 
organize! organize! ! Hitherto we have re- 
frained from separate political organization as 
premature—henceforth, a movement looking 
in that direction is timely and inevitable. 
Hitherto we have sought, not unsuccessfully, 
to convert parties to our opinions—henceforth 
we must also endeavor to control them in the 
H. B. B. 


WOMAN'S RIGHTS IN GERMANY. 


a maiden would sit beside a young man as a 
student listening to a lecture on anatomy and 
psychology, you would think it was proposed 
toinitiate our sex in all the mysteries of- vice, 
| and to open before her a gulf of immorality. 
| “All her feminine graces will go,” he says, 
“she will forget the beautiful art of blushing.” 
He will not consider that while he gives her 
facts and explains the eternal laws of nature, 
she listens with her mind’s eye, and is of no 
sex. If he would look at her with indelicacy 
atsuch a time,she would turn away from 
him in disgust, for when she is serious she 
hates frivolity. 





The University of Freiburg would have been 
an excellent place for admitting ladies to their 
lecture-rooms, the number of students being 


| small and the fees, in consequence, deficient. 


For this reason they might have shown them- 
selves pliable, if it had not been t! at ‘they 
feared the sneer of the other universities, and 
the remark that they took the fairer sex, in or- 
der to fil! theirlecture rooms. The professors, 
having plenty of time on their hands, would, 
however, willingly lecture to ladies in private, 
and if they requested ultimately to be exam- 





DEAR Ep1torR:—To-day I received No. 26 | 
Convention last week, begins a new chapter | and 27 of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL and pe 
in the Woman Suffrage movement. The blow rused the contents with great satisfaction. The 
struck in Worcester, at the foundation prin- paper has taken a position which will make it 


ciple of representative government by Charles 
Allen and other opponents of the Rights of 
Woman and the integrity of the Republican 
party, by suppressing a fair and square Wo- 
man Suffrage plank which was sustained in 
the Committee on Resolutions by Hou. George 
F. Hoar of Worcester, Alfred Macy of Nan- 
tucket, Tisdale S. White of Plymouth, W. H. 
P. Wright of Lawrence, W, A. Simmons of 
Boston, Rufus D. Woods of Entield and George 
A. Marden of Lowell, and by substituting in 
its stead, a “glittering generality’ about “the 
elevation of Woman and the extension of 
Suffrage’’ is, for the friends of Woman Suf- 
frage in Massachusetts, the signal for a New 
Departure, and the adoption of a new practi- 
cal plan of political action. ' 


hearts of thousands of Woman Suffrage Re- 
publicaus at the temporizing attitude of the 
Convention, are admirably expressed in the 


suffragist, written immediately after his re- 
turn from the Worcester Convention: 
Sept. 11, 1873. 

DEAR MR. BLACKWELL :—There is but lit- 
ue comfort for the Woman Suffragists of Mas- 
sachusetts in the resulutious of the Worcester 
Convention. The conservative element was 
no doubt ahead and for one 1 am willing to 
let it stay ahead. 

We should now devote all our energies to 
the formation of local societies. Let all the 
money, vot absolutely needed for the mainten- 
ance of the present organizations, be used for 
this purpose. The road to success is local or- 
ganizations in every Representative and Sen- 
atorial District, In this way we shall make a 
political power which will extend throughout 
the State, and now, if ever, is the time to push 
political action. Of course nothing can be 
done this Fall except to organize; but, during 
the year, we can put ourselves in working or- 
der for the next Fall Campaign. I may be too 
sanguine, but I fully believe that in afew years 
we can hold the balance of power in the State, 
and when we have assumed that importance, 
our success is assured. For myself I have 
done with asking promises from either politi- 


action in that direction. It will only belittle 
ourselves and tend to degrade the cause. 

This letter is not for publication, but merely 
to express to you a little of the spirit of de- 
termination aroused in me by the act of the 
Convention. We have engaged in the contest 
and are bound to fight it out, and if we all 
take hold in the way above indicated, success 


Stone, I remain your friend. 

Here then is our plan. Let the friends of 
Woman Suffrage, without distinction of party, 
organize at once in every representative dis- 
trict as a political club. Let us agree hence- 
forth, not to vote in caucus for any man for 
representative or Senatorial Delegate who is not 
in favor of the extension of suffrage to Woman. 

That is all we need if thoroughly organized. 
Republicans may remain Republicans; Dem- 
ocrats may remain Democrats. Whenever, 
in the judgment of individuals, it is best to go 
into the general caucus of their respective par- 
ties, they will do so, determined to work and 
vote in caucus Only for suffragists; whenever 
they think it better to call a separate caucus and 
to nominate independent candidates of their 
own, they will do that. The effort of the 
Clubs will be directed to securing a Legisla- 
ture and Governor pledged to make Suffrage 
for Woman a vital political issue. 

These Clubs will be composed of men and 
women. To the latter they will be invaluable 
as schools of political thought and experience. 
More than that, they will be centers of politi- 
calinfluence. It is a mistake to suppose that 
women cannot, even now, influence elections 
if they will. They already can and do wield 
great weight. By the distribution of suffrage 
tracts and the expression of opinion, as well 
as by their public speech and presence, wo- 
men will soon find themselves powerful to 
help the men who are pledged to the vindica- 
tion of their Equal Rights as citizens of the 
Great Republic. 

To aid in this movement, we are prepared 
to hold Conventions in every locality where 








caucuses. The members of the Legislature 


such a political club is desired. Competent 


The indignation and disgust which fill the | 


following letter from a leading Kepublican | 


cal party. We can gain nothing by further | 


will soon be ours. With kind regards to Mrs. | 


| of immense value for the ladies of Germany. 
As long as you placed political rights too ex- 
clusively in the foreground, it left them in- 
different; for they did not know what they 
could do with them, if they were placed at 
their disposal, as it could not sweeten their 
health and their home to vote, and nothing is 
of any avail to them that does not point in 
that direction. 

German women are entirely domestic ; their 
whole aim in iifé is to become a wife and a 
mother, and when you begin to speak of their 
condition as such, you touch the sympathiz- 
ing chord. The faithfulness of the man to 
whom they have plighted themselves for good 
four evil, is a point that could rouse their 
| spirits to some exertion. Their dignity suf- 
fers, when they feel that he, who is all to 
| them, might secretly worship some other god- 
| desses, pray at some mysterious shrine. They 

would like to have temptation kept out of his 
| way; they would like that the grown up dangh- 
ter, reared with so much care, should not fall 
into the hands of a husband who had seen too 
much of the haunts of vice to make him fit 
for domestic life. 

Your discussions have come to a point from 
which the women of Germany can see their 
way, and thence they will be helpful in our 
cause. They have been blind to what was 
| going on aroundthem, That neither Chris- 
tianity nor the honor of the State should al- 
low men to base a law on the degradation of 
| women, is a fact of which they are sensi- 
| ble. Worthy matrons will raise their voices 
against a nuisance which invoives danger to 
| their children. Our larger towns offer a sad 
| picture of profligacy. The consequence of 

these haunts of vice are numberless divorces 
| and blighted lives of innocent girls who with- 
draw from a busband who has filled them 
with disgust. 

We rail much at the Turkish harem-life, 
and yet it has its bright side compared to the 
misery here amongst us. Hamburg, Amster- 
dam, Berlin, Paris, stand prominent amongst 
these haunts of degradation, and no prophet 
has come forward to call down from heaven 
that fire which destroyed Sodom and Gomor- 
rah. The pious dowager Queen of Prussia, 
the devout Empress Augusta, so full of good 
intent for erecting hospitals for the sick, and 
| for training nurses to attend to the diseased, 
| never expressed any compassion for those un- 
| fortunate women who fall a victim to the pas- 
| 
| 














sions of the stronger sex, which with all its 
strength is devoid of self-control. ‘“Preven- 
tion is better than cure,” says the English 
proverb. Now and then we see attempts 
made to cure, but nowhere to prevent degrada- 
tion. Since the Russian government has 
caused the expulsion of ladies from the Uni- 
versity of Zurich the question has arisen 
whether German Universities could possibly 
admit them? This topic has led to another 
point,—the co-education of tbe sexes. It is 
interesting to witness the sacred horror mani- 
fested by our tyrants at the idea of such a con- 
tact between thesexes. Itseems to them im- 
possible that boys can pay attention to their 
masters while a fair maiden is in sight. It is 
laughable to hear what they have to say 
against it. If they would try the experiment 
they would soon see the failure of their sur- 
mises; but they shrink cowardly from the at- 
tempt. Iam fully convinced we shall never 
prevail on them to make a beginning, and the 
same prejudice that blinds their eyes in this 
respect, will also hinder the admissiou of la- 
dies to the universities, And yet, without this 
admission, ladies cannot prove their earnest- 
ness in their vocation to study. It therefore 
is my opinion that the best we can dois to 
make a compromise with possibilities, and gain 
admittance by application to private lectures, 
which I think will be granted. Thus, the way 
being paved, we can prove the capability of 
our sex, and this is the grand point for the 
present. If you could see the horror mani- 
fested by these oid professors at the idea that 





ined and to pass a degree I think these pro- 
fessors would agree to it provided the fair ap- 
plicants claimed this honor without any hope 


| of employment, for the law in Germany for- 


bids you to be admitted to any vocation so 
long as you have not pasted through all the 
classes of college and taken your degree 
there. Any young man who leaves school be- 
fore he has finished study in the primary class 
is excluded for life from any employment un- 
dergovernment. That involves acollege edu- 
cation, and this law being strictly adhered to 
with regard to men, could not well be done 
away with for the sake of women. Women, 
too, never gain a claisscal education as yet. 
They are not admitted to colleges, and conse- 
quently all their studies at the university can- 
not tend to made them State servants: but 
must be merely accomplished for the sake of 
accomplishment. 

With regard to foreigners the case is differ- 
ent; we admit them freely at our universities, 
we never inquire about their preparatory 
knowledge; they pass no examination, obtain 
no degree. Itis at their own responsibility, 
as it were, that we let them attend the lec- 
tures, while the children of the soil are not 
considered free agents. AMELY BOLrTE. 

Freiburg in Baden, August 28. 


WOMEN AND MINORS. 


We are heartily tired of hearing women 
classed with children as irresponsible and de- 
pendent beings who need to be protected. 
The Republican resolution, favoring a ten 
hours’ law “for women and minors,” is of this 
character. Ifa ten hours’ law is advisable, as 
we think it is, let it apply equally to men also. 
If it is not advisable, but an encumbrance, in 
the case of men, it will prove equally so in the 
case of women. 

The Democratic Platform is, in this respect, 
far in advance of that of the Republicans. A 
similar proposition introduced by Mr. John E. 
Fitzgerald was so amended as to apply equally 
to men and women, at the motion of Mr. Sal- 
mon, of Lowell. 

This is as it should be. The women of 
Massachusetts ask for Equal Rights, not spe- 


cial privileges; Justice, not favors. 
H. B. B. 


WOMAN'S CONGRESS. 

DEAR JOURNAL,—Please give me space in 
your paper for a few words concerning the 
Call, which has just been issued for a Congress 
of Women, to be held in New York, on the 
14th, 15th, 16th and 17th of October. 

Since the Call was printed we have received 
so many good names, with the urgent request 
that they should be added to those now signed 
to the Call, and as in the present issue we are 
not able to give the place of the meeting, it is 
proposed to reprint an edition of the Call by 
the Twenty-fifth of September, which shall 
contain all the names then received and the 
place where the Congress will beheld. There- 
fore, all who received a copy of the Messenger, 
or an invitation to send their names, too late 
for the first edition of the Call, will please send 
at once either to Charlotte B. Wilbour, 151 
East 51st Street, orto Alice C. Fletcher, 25 
Stuyvesant Place, New York City. 


BAD LOGIC. 


“H. B. B.” in an editorial in the WomAN’S 
JouRNAL criticizing our remarks recently 
made on the “Condition of Parties,’ denies that 
the Woman Suffrage movement is dying out, 
and requests us to give to our readers several 
fects. The first of these is that “H. B. B.” 
“does not know asingle Suffragist who bas 
lost faith in the feasibility or eflicacy of the 
Reform.” The second is that within a year 
the question has been “under discussion” io 
the Legislatures of Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, New York, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Michigan, 
lowa, Kansas, California and Oregon, Ken- 
tucky and South Carolina ; possibiy in other 
States also ; that it has been the subject of 
two bills offered in Congress, and Senator 
Frelinghuysen’s attempt to repeal it in Utah 
has been defeated ; that the Republican par- 
ty everywhere is pledged to its “respectful con- 
sideration,” and, in Massachusetts has de- 
clared itself in its favor ; that in lowa and 
Michigan it obtained a majority of votes in 
one branch of the Legislature, and in Michigan 











it failed in the other branch only for lack of 
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aquorum. Besides this, “H. B. B. ” wishes 
to have it stated that Mrs. Woodhull has never 
beld office in either the American or the Na- 
tional Woman Suffrage Societies. In reply to 
this, we have to say, first, that we ourselves 
know of a great many once ardent suffragists 
who have in these latter days abandoned the 
movement completely, some being caught in | 
the meshes of matrimony, while others have 
fallen by the way in sheer weariness of the 
flesh ; secondly, that a subject being “under 
discussion” in a State Legislature proves little, 
inasmuch as there is no subject, from the ex- 
istence of God down to the inspection of 
tooth-brushes, which cannot be brought under 
discussion in a State Legislature if some mem- 
ber chooses to bring it up. In the third place, 
the “respectful consideration’’ of the Republi- 
canparty is and will be at the disposal of any 
one whothink it worth while to ask it as 
long as the Republican party continues to ex- 
ist. The Woman Suffrage party certainly 
have reason to congratulate themselves on 
the repudiation of Woodhull, but this alone, 
in the minds of most men, will hardly entitle 
them to the suffrage.—N. Y- Nation. 

We reply : 

1. Because some ‘‘once ardent suffragists,” 
have “abandoned the movement” from family 
cares or weariness, does not prove that they 
have “lost faith in the feasibility or efficacy of 
the reform.” A Presbyterian minister may 
give up preaching, without incurring the 
charge of infidelity. 

2. The fact that “some member chooses to 
bring the question up,’’ this year, in almost 
every State Legislature does prove that the 
movement is alive and active, else he would 
not chose to do that thing. 

3. If, as the Nation asserted, the advocacy 
of suffrage by Mrs. Woodhull has done much 
to kill it, it seems a little strange if the gener- 
al repudiation of the views of Mrs. Woodhull 
by women will, “in the minds of most men, 
hardly entitle women to the suffrage.” If this 
be so it must be because, 


“A man convinced against his will. 
Is of the same opinion still,” 


and uses the bugbear of Woodhullism only as 
a pretext for opposing the enfranchisement 
of women. H. B. B. 


- —w2e se lttOCO 


WOMAN'S CENTENARY ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting of the Woman’s Centen- 
ary Association of Connecticut Universalists, 
was held in Meriden, Conn., Sept. 4, and was 
called to order by Mrs, Mary C. Webster (wife 
of Rev. C. H. Webster) who ably presided. 
Mrs, Webster has written much for various 
periodicals and often supplies vacant pulpits as 
a preacher whose words are worthy of an au- 
dience. Rev. Phebe A. Hanaford was invited 
to open the meeting with prayer, and after an 
interesting letter from Mrs Caroline. A. Soule, 
editor of the Guiding Star, and the President of 
the Woman’s Centenary Association, brief 
addresses were made by Mrs. Lucy M. Creemer, 
Miss Bartlett, Mrs. Conner and Rev. Mrs. 
Hanaford of New Haven, Mrs. Owen of Stam- 
ford, Ct., Mrs. Hibbard of Scotland, Ct., and 
other ladies. ‘The Meriden press declared this 
Woman’s meeting to be the most spirited and 
best spirited of all the meetings held during 
the two days of the session of the Conn. State 
Convention. 





.’ NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mr. Abbot’s Index, the organ of the Free- 
Religionists, is to be issued from Boston after 
this month. 

The lady students of Edinburgh University 
have to pay $4,241 costs in the law-suits to es- 
tablish their claims to medical education. 

Forty-five candidates have been admitted 
to the State Normal School at Bridgewater, 
thirty-five ladies andten gentlemen. Twenty- 
nine are from high schools. 

The Methodist Conference at Dover, N. J., 
has unanimously adopted a report recommend- 
ing the encouragement of female preachers, 
and at the same time checking improper as- 
pirants to the high vocation. 


Mr. Simmons, the Lewiston sculptor, is 


bed, the mother of Moses, a figure of heroic 
size, executed for W. S. Appleton, of Boston, 
where it will be exhibited, this Fall. 


Mount Holyoke female seminary opened on 
Thursday with 175 new scholars. Three mem- 
bers of the last class, Misses Buckingham, 
Hooker and Wood,have been retained as teach- 
ers in the seminary. 


Verdi is at work on a new Mass. The cleri- 
cal authorities at Milan, by instructions from 
Rome, will not permit women to sing in it. 
The great composer refuses to cut down his 
ideas to the intelligence and ability of boy 
choristers. 


We are glad to hear, as we go to press, of 
the safe arrival in New York, last week, of 
those well-known and much esteemed Liberal 
friends, Mr. and Mrs. Ernestine L. Rose, af- 
ter their long absence in Europe. “Welcome 
home!’’ 


Anthony Musgrave, the newly appointed 
governor of South Australia, is represented as 
being a man of great executive ability, and 
his American wife, a daughter of David Dud- 
ley Field, is alluded to in eulogistic terms by 
the provincial press. 


“Widows who have lost two husbands are 


the only ladies who have, as yet, evinced much 
interest in the “third term question,” says 





ed by the Anglo-Brazilian Times. 


one of our exchanges. This is a mistake. 
There is another class equally numerous who 
show an equal interest, viz., widowers who 


-have lost two wives. 


The first case in Utica, New York, under 


Suffrage, and even pronounced it unconstitu- 
tional for a woman to hold a judicial office. 
Yet he selects his own wife as his trustee and 
as the guardian of his children. 


| Providence seems to be getting pretty sick 





| mother, say nothing of the wicked neglect of | man, after a year’s study on the Continent, and 


the father to provide for the child’s support | Mrs J. W. Dickinson and Miss Mole have been 
which compelled the woman to leave her | spending the last two months in personal ob- 
child in the hands of a hireling. servation of the European schools. 


The N. Y. Tribune says,in discussing the edu- At the New Jersey State Convention of 


the civil damage liquor law, was tried a few | of its mayor, and no wonder. His latest per- | cation of American girls: “Latterly, at leastin | Universalist held in Jersey City, Rev. Phebe 
weeks since. The plaintiff, a woman whose | formance is to issue aspecial message berating | appearance, we are wisely going back to the | A. Hanaford, preached a sermon entitled 
husband had lost his situation through drunk- | the School Committee for adding $25 to the | old guarded training for our girls. The young | “Songs of Deliverance,” full of encouragement 


enness, recovered of the liquor seller forty- 
eight dollars. 


The Chauncy Hall School has begun its new 


term with an increased number of ladies 
among its students. It isa disgrace to Boston 


that the public high school for girls does not fit | 


them to enter college. This deficiency Chaun- 
cy Hall School supplies. 
All things considered, perhaps it might have 


been quite as well if Mr. G. F. Hoar had left | 


out that allusion to the great achievements of 
the Republican party “For the Elevation of 
Woman.” It’s getting to be pretty old bait; 


own salary for the next year, because of his 
experience. 


A trial that will be watched with interest 
is soon to come off at Baltimore. A woman 
of that city has been arrested on the charge 





of being a common scold. - The laws of Mary- | 


| land make no provision for the punishment | 


| of such an offense, and she is to be tried un- 
! derthe old English common law. This de- 


besides, there isn’t enough of it.—Sprinyfield | fines such an offense as common barratry, and | 


Republican. 


The Peru Record, Kansas, says: ‘‘The intri- 
cacies of law, the mysteries of medicine, do 


not seem fit subjects for the delicacy of Woman, | 


and as an orator Woman is listened to with won- 


} provides as one of the means of punishment 
| “boring a hole through the tongue.’’ 


Russian female students about to leave the | 


der, not that she speaks so well but that she | university of that place, have applied to the | 


speaks at all.” : 

There should be a great many exclamation 
points after that ! 

At the meeting of the Mississippi State 
Grange in Jackson, on the 9th inst., nearly 
300 granges were represented and among the 
delegates were about twenty ladies. This in- 
troduction of women into Southern politics is 
a startling and beneficent innovation upon an- 
cient usages. 


Thirteen persons have contributed small 
pieces of their cuticle to supply the New Ha- 
ven girl whose scalp was torn off by machin- 
ery, recently, and she is in a fair way to have 
a good scalp and a head of hair. The young 
doctor, who attends her, gallantly led the way 
in the campaign of heroic self-sacrifice. 


Charles R. Codman of Boston, who insulted 
the ladies of Massachusetts so grossly in the 
Legislature last Winter, made an exhibibtion 
of personal spite and malignity in the Republi- 
can State Convention, which might well cause 
every woman to rejoice that he is not in favor 
of suffrage. 

Hon. Mr. Dingley, the Governor just elected 
in Maine, is an avowed Woman Suffeagist, and 
last Winter, in the Legislature of that State, 
he united in a minority report, from the Judi- 
ciary Committee, in favor of submitting the 
question of Woman Suffrage to the voters of 
that State. 

The interesting excursion which we so prom- 
inently advertise this week can only be en- 


joyed at the exceedingly low price named, by | 


making speedy application to the agents in 
Boston. Probably the same amount of money 
cannot be so well expended in railway travel 
as by the route thus indicated by the Eastern 
and Maine Central Railroad. 


Eight Chinese women, passengers by the 
steamer MacGregor, arrived in San Francisco 
last week, having declared they were purchased 
in China and brought here for the purpose of 
prostitution, were all sent to the Chinese 
Mission School for protection from the Hip 
Yee Tong Society. 
system seems likely to be broken up. 


The mother of Bou-Mezrag, the Arab chief 
condemned to death for his share in the last 
Arab insurrection against the French, arrived 


in Paris some days back to solicit the life of | 


her son. Her efforts have been crowned with 
success, as the President of the Republic, at 
the intercession of Madame McMahon, has 
signed an order for a commutation of the 
man’s punishment. 


Two years ago, in a romantic way, Mr. J. 
W. Palmer, of Bangor, Me., found his mother 
after a separation since his childhood. He 
has now just found a brother, in Mr. Nathan- 
iel Moody, of Boston. The change made in 
Mr. Palmer’s name in his childhood, and the 
fact that his mother had been married four 
times, led to this singular mixture and loss of 
relations. 

Chloroform was successfully put toa new 
use in London, recently. The friends of a 
sick lady thought it desirable to remove her 
to her residence, a few miles from town, but 
as it was feared that the jolting and fatigue of 
the journey might be dangerous, she was 
placed under tlie influence of chloroform, 
and in that condition conveyed to her home, 
the journey occupying an hour and a half. 

The modern Methuselah has been discover- 
He was 
born at Sequerema, Brazil, in 1694, and is 


| medical faculty at Berne for permission to | 
| continue their studies there. 
| Times understands that their application has | 


The Swiss | 


| been granted on condition that they submit | 
to a preliminary examination. The same ap- 
plication was made to the authorities of the 
Munich University. 


The Boston Globe and Worcester Spy, both 
usually so correct in their reports of Conven- 
tions, errin saying that Charles Allen was | 
elected Chairman of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions by the Republican State Convention. 
Hon. William Claflin was elected Chairman of 
the Committee. Nor was Allen evena mem- 
ber of it, until afterwards appointed by the 
President of the Convention to fill the vacancy 
caused by the absence of Mr. Claflin. It was 
a most unfortunate selection. 


Miss A. M. A. H. Rogers, daughter of Mr. 
Rogers Tooke, Professor of Political Economy | 
at King’s College, London, is the first in order 
of merit in the Oxford local examinations 
this year. She surpassed 472 students who 
were examined with her. Hitherto exhibi- | 
tions at certain Oxford colleges have been of- | 
fered to the students leading the list. Miss | 
Rogers’ position thus opens the question of 





According to the advices from Zurich, the | 


meager salary of a female teacher because of | daughters of good families no longer crowd for those in sorrow. She has been called to 
her past success and experience. And the | the cars on their way to school, appalling grave | the pastorate of the society in that city, and 
man who does this is the same individual who spectators with their loud dressing and louder | will probably go thither in April. Meanwhile 
twice gave the casting vote to add $500 to his | manners. They are duennaed on the street by | the old church edifice in New Haven is sold, 


bonne, or groom, or governess. There is much | and a new one is about to be built, which it is 
to be said of the advantages of innocence | expected wiil be dedicated free from debt. 
which is clear and open-eyed, but the innocence | The New Haven society has steadily increased 
of ignorance is not to be despised ; and a little | in prosperity ever since it had a woman pastor 
of it could be introduced into the modern edu- and it is to-day stronger in all ways than ever 
cation of American and English fashionable | before. Rev. Mrs. Hanaford has been re-elect- 
girls with profit.” | ed one of the committee of Fellowship, Ordin- 
ation and Discipline, in the Connecticut State 
Convention of Universalists. 





Scribner, Armstrong & Co. announce a vol- 
ume of Saxe Holm’s stories, reprinted from | 
Scribner’s Monthly. It includes “Draxy Mil- | tev. W. Gladden in the last Scri/mer claims 
ler’s Dowry,” “The Elder’s Wife,” “The One- | that Rev. Mr. Eggleston’s novels must have 
legged Dancers,” “Esther Wynn’s Love Let- | some merit, because “The Hoosier School- 
ters,” and others. The publishers claim that | master” has.sold 25,000 copies and the “End 
these stories are “unique in recent literature ;” | of the World” 15,000. He adds that “‘scarcely 
and it is certainly true that, while they are | any American author,” except Mrs. Stowe and 


| working girl,named Mary West, was chronicled 
| in the daily paperslast week. It was one of 


utterly free from sensationalism, they show a 
firmness of grasp, a delicacy of touch, and a | 
purity of style which no American woman has 
as yet combined. The secret of their author- | 
ship has been well kept,—for “Saxe Holm” is 
evidently a nom de plume—and public cariosi- 
ty will be stimulated afresh by their appear- 
ance in a volume, 


The shameful attempt of certain Boston 
policemen to defame the character of a poor 


many cases where women, who are without 
political power, are driven into disgrace and 
infamy by men who abuse their power over 
the defenseless. Fortunately the girl had the 
sense and spirit to disprove the charges made 
against her. The officers who testified in the 
Mary West case have had a hearing before the 
police committee and, after a protracted and 
careful examination, the committee have decid- 
edto fully exonerate Officer McCauseland, to 
censure Officer Sanborn for not being more 
careful in his testimony, and to discharge 
Officer Nunneviller and Searles for bearing 
false witness against the girl. 





Minnie Maguire, a young woman residing 


‘ | in East Orange, New Jersey, accuses her hus- 
the admission of women to university resi- | hand, from whom she is separated, of stealing 





Miss Alcott, can show such figures. Heseems 
ignorant of the history of American literature. 
Of Maria Cummins’ “Lamplighter,’’ 70,000 
copies were sold; and several of Mrs. Holmes’s 
novels have reached 50,000. More extraordi- 
nary still was the sale of the writings of Mr. 
M. T. Walworth, recently murdered by his 
son. His ‘‘Warwick” had a sale of 75,000 
copies in three years, and ‘“‘Delaplaine’’ and 
“Beverley’’ reached about 45,000 each. It is 
a striking piece of literary compensation, that 
the books which have had such immense im- 
mediate success are apt to be soon utterly for- 
gotten. 


As Mrs. Carter, whose summer residence is 
near Sing Sing, was approaching the depot in 
the train from Albany, last week, she put her 
arm out of the car window to wave her hand- 
kerchief to her children, who were awaiting 
her arrival, and at that moment the cars passed 
close to an iron post, and this struck Mrs. Car- 
ter’s arm with such violence that the sound of 
the concussion was plainly audible to those 
sitting near. She, however, did not utter even 
the slightest exclamation of pain, but with the 
aid of her other hand quietly drew her injured 
arm into her lap,and with tightly compressed 
lips only looked the pain she was undergoing. 
“Iam afraid my arm is broken; but please 


We are glad this horrible | 


dence, examinations and degrees. 





About fifteen young ladies entered Cornell | 
| University last year, and their conduct has in no | 
| respect called for criticism, while their rank | 
as students is highly honorable. If any one | 
fact has been demonstrated there touching 

this problem, it is that, physically, the average | 
American girl is adequate to the nervous | 
strain of a collegiate course of study. Better | 
yet, she is free from all those vicious habits | 
which, more than any intellectual labor, seri- | 
ously threaten the possibility of completing | 
the course of study with unimpaired health. | 





The Cologne Gazette considers the more ex- | 
| tended admission of women to employment 
| in post, telegraph, and railway offices, now car- | 


ried out by the Imperial government, as the | 
| substantial German answer to the request of 

the Russian women students that the Ger- | 
man high schools may be made a field for ex- 

periments with this novel element, and though | 
hostile to female progress in that direction, it | 
views with sympathy the attempt to widen the | 
| sphere of labor open to educated women by 
employing them in the management of the | 
means of communication. 


The University of Vermont, which has ex- 
tended equal rights to women, opened on the | 
18th. William C. Simmons of Newport, R. L, | 
anda Harvard graduate of 1866, has been ap- 
pointed temporarily to the chair of Greek, 
made vacant by the resignation of Prof. Hay- | 
nes. Rev. Spencer Marsh accepts the Profes- 


sorship of Modern Languages. 





| her child, aged seven months. She has ap- | don’t mention it,” she said, in answer to sym- 


plied to the Newark police for assistance to re- | 
cover the child. 
We clip the above from anexchange. This | 
young mother has small chance of recovering | 
her child in a State, where, until very lately, 
the following law stood on the Statute book: 
“Any father, whether he be of age or not, may | 
by a last will or deed dispose of the custody of | 
his child, born or to be born, and such dis- | 
position shall be good against the child’s moth- 
er, and against every other person, and if the 
child’s mother or any other person shall at- 
tempt to recover the child, he or she shall be | 
liable to an action for ravishment or trespass.” 


The students of Williams College have been 
said to be opposed to co-education. Perhaps 


| the following incident which occurred last 


week may suggest the cause of their disincli- | 
nation to the society of ladies. No such oc- 
currence has ever taken place in colleges which | 
admit women: 
O.S. Parker, A. H. Masten and George Par- | 
sons, members of the sophomore class in Wil- 
liams College, were excused from college, 
Tuesday mourning, until further notice for baz- 
ing freshmen, and the entire class escorted | 
them to the station, “cutting’’ recitation for 
that purpose. The faculty thereupon decided 
that none of the class would be wanted in the 
college until a suitable apology was rendered. 
The class declare that they are all equally 
guilty with the unfortunate three, but will | 
probably return to their duties, in a day or | 
two, sufficiently humbled. 





The friends of Woman Suffrage in Missouri, 
will make a vigorous effort to extend their 


| call “Aunt Fanny Webster.” 


pathetic glances. An examination showed 
that her arm was fractured in two places, but 
on the train’s arrival at the depot, she walked 
quietly to her carriage, hiding her agony, lest 
it should cause pain to those dear to her. 


Miss Helen Wibray, writing from Austin, 
Texas, appeals to the papers of New York, 
Boston, New Orleans, and Portland, to assist 
her in getting information in regard to her 
parents, and about her own early history. 
She says she understands that her right name 
is Louise Morris, and that she was born in 
New York in 1855. She recoliects back to 
1559, and was then living in Portland, Me., 
with a widow lady said to be her grandmother. 
She lived with her till 1862, when she was 
taken to Boston by a lady she was taught to 
This lady took 
her to New York, and gave her to her mother, 
named Louise Morris, who recognized her as 
adaughter. With her she lived six months, 
and.was then adopted by a Mrs. Wibray, of 
New Orleans, and took her name. By her 
she was placed in a Catholic school and desert- 
ed by her adopted mother. A Catholic priest 
has cared for her education since. She finish- 
ed her education last year, and is now at Aus- 
tin, where she may be addressed, “Care of 
Archer & Morse, Attorneys at Law.’ We 
have thus complied with her request to have 
her case stated. 





He is now in | work, during the coming year. A State or- 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 





Europe, perfecting himself in German and | ganization has been in existence, for six years. 

French, and will assume the duties of his pro- | | o¢4i societies have also been organized in 

fessorship in January. We hope the young | various parts of the State. It is now the in- 

ladies of Vermont will be found among its 

students. | county, where there are as many as two or 
The first grange of the patrons of husbandry | three persons who favor the cause. 


bury on Monday night, with twenty-two mem- | the names of any Woman Suffragists residing 
bers. The officers are: Master, Col., D. M. | in their vicinity, and further to say if, in their 
Clough ; overseer, E. Osgood ; lecturer, Charles | opinion, a good lecturer on the subject of 
Smith; steward, G. Foster; assistant steward, | Woman Suffrage would be well received in 
C. N. Clough; treasurer, S. S. Davis; secre- | their place. Address, 2644, Olive St., St, Louis, 





| Pomona, Mrs. M. J. Gale; Flora, Mrs. D. M. | Geo. D. Hatt, Secretary, of the Woman Suf- 
| Clough; lady assistant steward, Mrs. C. N. | frage Association of Mo. 
| Clough ; gate keeper, E. L. Batchelder. The| Phe prospects of the Westfield, Mass.,normal 


therefore 178 years old. He is healthy for an | grange will be known as Merrimac River. | school never were so good as now, and when 
old man, and his declining years are cheered | The ladies are taking a lively interest in this | the new boarding-houss is completed, the 
by 42 children—born of six different wives— | movement. 
123 grandchildren, 86 great-grandchildren, 26 
great-great grandchildren and 20 great-great- | cruelly exposing an infant to death, the fact | promises to be very successful, in view of the 
great grandchildren. This is pretty well for | was disclosed by the testimony that the moth- | preparation and special training of the teach- | 
the Tropics. 


| institution will be excelled by nothing of the 
| kind in the country. The next school year 


In the trial of a woman of New York for 


er was a dressmaker named Mary Colton, } ers. Mr J. G, Scott returns from Penikese 


tention to form auxiliary societies in every | 


Will our 
} 
in Merrimac Co., N.H.,was organized at Canter- | Missouri subscribers be kind enough to furnish | 


tary, P. C. Clough; Ceres, Miss C. Foster; | Mo., Mrs. W. T. Hazanp, President, or Mrs. | 


Consumers of silk find upon investigation that 
| the Eureka 50 and 100 yds. spools are the best and 
| most economical to use. 


Temperance Medicines.—if you would pat- 
ronize true Temperance Medicines, scientifically pre- 
| pared bya skilled physician, and by a process the dis- 
covery of his own, wherein nota drop of rum, whisky, 
| beer or any other alcoholic or fermented liquor en- 
| ters—use Dr. Pierce's Family Medicines. They do 
not manufacture drunkards, as do the various ‘*Cor- 
| dials,’ “Tonics,” “Elixirs” and “Bitters” of the day 
Golden Medical Discovery is nutrit‘ous, tonic, altera- 
| tive, or blood cleansing, and an unequaled cough 
remedy. Pleasant Purgative Pellets, scarcely larger 
| than mustard seeds, constitute an agreeable and relia- 
| ble physic; Favorite Prescription—a remedy for de- 
| bilitated females; while his Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Rem- 
| edy is knowh the world over asthe greatest specific 
for Catarrh and “Cold in the Head” ever given to the 
| public. Gus 
| 





If you desire rosy cheeks and a complexion fair and 
| free from Pimples, Blotches and Eruptions, purify 
your blood by taking Dr. Pierce's Golden Medical 
Discovery. It has no equal for this purpose. an 


| Davie’s Vegetable Pain-Killer, after a 


thorough trial by innumerable living witnesses, has 


The will of the late Chief Justice Chapman | who is now traveling with Barnum’s show as Island more thoroughly in love with natural | proved itself to be the medicine of the age. Although 
the wonderful “Circassian Girl.’ She farmed | history, if possible, than ever before. Miss | there have been many medical preparations brought 
out the infant to the prisoner soon after its Harding has been taking lessons in vocal cul- | before the public since the first introduction of Perry 


was adinitted to probate at Palmer last week. 
It bequeaths his whole estate to his wife, in 
trust for his two daughters. 
a man’s practice is sometimes better than | engagement. 
his theory. Judge Chapman opposed Woman quote the fact in disparagement of this poor | her old place as teacher of French and Ger- 


But the newspapers which | Binghamton, N. Y.; Miss Prentiss resumes 


This shows that | birth, that she might accept of this profitable | ture, during vacation, from Prof. Webb of | Davis’ Vegetable Pain-Killer, and large amounts ex- 


pended in their introduction, the Pain-Killer has con- 
tinued to steadily advance in the estimation of the 


| world, as the best family medicine ever introduced. 
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Feathery clouds are few and fair, 
Thistledown is on the air; 
Rippling sunshine on the lake, 
Wild grapes scent the sunny brake ; 
Dizzy songs the crickets sing, 
Wild bees wander murmuring ; 
Butterflies float in adream, 
Over all the swallows gleam ; 
Here and yonder, high and low, 
Golden-rod and sun-flowers glow ; 
Here and there a maple flushes, 
Sumac reddens, woodbine blushes ; 
Purple asters bloom and thrive. 
I am glad to be alive! 

— The Aldine. 





WINDS FROM SEA. 


BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFURD. 


Softly the winds come singing in fromm sea, 

Singing tonothing but the moon and me— 
The moon half risen, lingering and late— 

From lands long leagues away come singing free, 
From lands where Summer holds her shining state. 


Lately on snowy orange stems they slept, 

Among a palm-tree’s billowy branches crept, 
And rustled in a red pomegranate bough ; 

Then, rich with heavy spices, shoreward swept, 
And brought their balms to fan my eager brow. 


Oh midnight winds! that through such splendor fly— 
The hollow of a sapphire in the sky, 
The paved work of a sapphire on the sea— 
How soon your warm deliciousness might die 
Could you but stay and swell one sail for me! 
—Harper's Bazar. 


_ Seteteeatl 


MY VIOLET. 


BY R. W. GILDER. 


A violet in the grass, 

A tear in its golden eye: 

And it said, “Alas and alas! 

The night is over and gone, 
Another day is anigh, 

And I am alone, alone! 

There is none to care if I die, 
There is none to be glad that I live; 
The lovers they pass me by 

And never a glance they give, 

And I could love so well, so well! 
If one would but tarry and tell 

A tale that was told to me only :— 
My lover might go his ways, 

But through all the nights and the days 
I never should again be lonely!” 


Then sucldenly there fell a look 
Into that violet’s heart, 

It lifted its face with a start; 

It arose; it trembled and shook, 
“At last, Oh at last!” it cried; 
Down drooped its head, and it died. 


Is Godin heaven? Is the light 

Of the moons, and the stars, and the suns, 
His, or the Evil One’s? 

Is He cruel, or mad, or right? 


The pansy that grew by the wall, 

Its heart was heavy with bliss, 

In the night it heard a call; 

It listened—it felt a kiss; 

Then a loving wind did fall 

On its breast, and shiver with gladness ; 
The morning brought love’s madness 
To light—and the lover fled. 

But the eyes that burned in its head 
Shot love through each and all, 

For the pansy that bloomed by the wall 
hone sweet in every place— 

In the sky, the earth, and the air— 
And the lover that never saw the face 
Of my dead violet taere. 


Hush! Hush! Let no sorrow be spoken! 
Though it perish no pity shall flout it. 
etter to die heart broken 
Of love than to live without it. 
—Scrilmer for September. 








HOITY TOITY IN. MUCKMAMMON’S 
RENTS, 

“Let me see how my poor Londoners are 
faring,” said Hoity Toity. 

And in an instant he was at the mouth of 
Muckmammon’s Rents. 

Two persons could not get into Muckmam- 
mon’s Rents at the same time; even a single 
person, if stout, had to slide through the nar- 
row slit between two houses that was the en- 
trance to the double row of hovels—fifteen on 
a side—out of whose tenants, although the 
sties were not fit for pigs, Muckmammon 
screwed a comfortable income. The space 
between the hovels, was rather wider than the 
slit, but when the inhabitants of the Rents sat 
on their door steps, if they had stretched out 
their legs instead of nursing their knees, their 
toes would have met in the ink-black gutter 
which had “made itself’ in the middle of the 
unpaved court. This narrow little slip of 
slopy ground was the general yard, rubbish- 
hole, lounging-place, play-ground, and drying- 
grounds of the Rents—the Rents houses had 
no backdoors. Many-knotted lines were 
stretched from house to house, with damp, 
dripping clothes hung upon them which it 
seemed strange that anybody should have 
taken the trouble to pretend to wash. What 
color they could have been when they went 
into the washtub, if that was their color when 
they came out of the washtub, it was hard to 
guess. And even if they had been washed as 
white as driven snow, they would soon have 
got as black as ever when hung out to dry in 
that smoky court, with greasy heads, should- 
ers and hands constantly flinging them up or 
thrusting them aside. On the ash heaps that 
rose beside the inky gutter, grubby like chil- 
dren were digging for cabbage stalks, oyster 
shells, herring heads, aud bottle necks; at the 


bottom of the court, lads were gambling for | herself, and Hoity Toity, sitting unseen beside | any one, Humpy swung on his crutches to the 


half-pence; dusty, bristly men were lounging | her, so helped her on that she found that she | fire, took off his kettle, and filled the jug. 


about with their hands in their pockets; yel- 


low skinned, unwashed women sat on their | 


door steps or lounged against their doorposts, 
gossiping and-wrangling. Two of them were 
fighting like wildcats—scratching each other’s 
faces and necks with their claw-like, crooked 
fingers, and worrying each othér’s back-hair 
with their clenched teeth. 

Though the houses had only four rooms 


| each, some of them held more than four fami- 


lies. Through the open doors and windows, 
and between the heads and over the shoulders 
of the listless or loud-talking idlers, men, wo- 


| men and children could be seen hard at work 


in the crowded rooms—crowded although 
scantily furnished. These workers worked on 
in a dull, dogged way at their stitching, ham- 
mering, pegging, pasting, gluing, and what not. 
They seemed to have no pleasure in their 
work, but from the time they got up, to the 
time they lay down to sleep again—weak chil- 
dren and women working many an hour long- 
er than the working day strong workingmen 
make such a fuss about—these feeble workers 
stuck to their dreary toil, because they kuew 
that to stop meant to starve. They scarcely 
allowed themselves time to snatch the mea- 
ger meals their low-paid labor earned. 

Hoity Toity stopped before a house in 


| which, in aroom on the ground floor, a wo- | 


| had gained instead of losing time by getting 
up to wait on the old bone grubber. 

In the room above the dock laborer’s sat 
another lonely old man. The people with 
whom he lodged being absent at their work, 

and their children at their out-door play, he 


had the room to himself. He wasa cripple 





that was the name the box-maker went by in 
Muckmammon’s Rents—he was resting for a 
minute or two from his box making, sitting 
thinking in his chair. You and I could only 
have guessed at what he was thinking about, 
and most likely, five times out of six, should 


had spoken them aloud; far better than we 
could have understood them even then, be- 
cause if Humpy had spoken them aloud, he 
would have left out or put in something (with- 


us still. 
This, then, is what Hoity Toity heard Hum- 


ing only, but you can think as muclr in a min- 
ute as it would take an hour or two to say as 
you would like to have it said; and besides, 
youcan goon thinking when jou are only 
working with your fingers, on work to which 


man was stitching as monotonously as a clock | your fingers have got quite accustomed : 


ticks, but a great deal faster. She could not | 
| “Tt wasn’t my fault. I wasn’t asked whether 
I wanted to be born. Of course, I couldu’t be | 
asked before I was I. And ever since, as soon | 
| as I can remember, I’ve been made little of, | 


even spare time to give a kiss or a toss, a) 
smile, a chirrup, or a tickle, to her year-old | 
baby boy, who pulled at her dress as he rolled | 


or crawled upon the floor. 


“Why was I ever born?” thought Humpy. | 


In the corner of the room a man lay moan- | and fun of, by everybody. If I'd had a mother, 


ing. 


it might have been different. They say moth- 


| and deformed, a maker of cheap fancy boxes. | 
When Hoity Toity looked in upon Humpy— 


have guessed wrong; but Hoity Toity could | 
understand Humpy’s thoughts as well as if he | 


out meaning to be false), and so have puzzled 


py think—he had not much time to sit think- | 


which the little girl had brought. 
‘‘What’s your name, my dear?” asked Hum- 
Py- ; 
“Well, that is comikul,” the little girl an- 
swered, “You lived here all this time, and 
| not know who I am! I’m Sally, as lives right 
| under ye.” 
Little Sally was very much like his memory 








ashamed of himself. 
“Do you like playthings, Sally?” he asked. 
“Oh, I hain’t no time for playthings,” Sally 


man. Several more oaths came from his lips 
but the woman remained silent, yet looked so 
pleadingly at the erring one that I thought, if 
he had been half human, he would have heed, 
ed the mild, loving reproofthat was so visibl® 
in her tear-dimmed eyes. 

A friend by my side whispered in my ear, 
“They have been married just one year.” 

“He is a brute,’’ I only said in reply. 





At that moment I sawthe young husband 


of his dead sister, and Humpy began to feel | wink slyly to the man, and then they both 
| arose and went into the baggage-car. I under- 


stood the movement when I saw a bottle pro- 
truding from the husband’s coat-pocket. 


| answered, loftily; “I’m out selliu’ most all | “Don't, Charlie, don’t go,’’ the young wife 


day long, but my little sister Jenny do.” 

Humpy was handy with his fingers, and out 
of his scraps of wood made little sister Jenny 
a doll’s cradle. 

She’had no doll to put in it; but a doll too, 

of a rough kind, Humpy managed to cut out 
| for her, and dressed it gaily in a blue paper 
| frock with a newspaper shawl. 
Little Jenny was so pleased with her pres- 
| ents that, at odd times, Humpy went on mak- 
' ing toys for her and the children of the people 

with whom he lodged, and other little chil- 
| dren in the Rents. Instead of hooting him 

now when he made his appearance out of 
| doors, the little folks ran up to him as fowls 
run up to be fed; and they stumped up the 
stairs singly, in twos and threes, and by the 
half-dozen together, and kept him company 
as he sat at work. Both Humpy and the chil- 
| dren were far happier than they had been be- 
fore. That is Hoity Toity’s favorite plan—to 
make one person happy by getting him to 
make another person happy. 

Sometimes Humpy told the little ones stor- 
ies, whilst the very little ones sat solemnly 


This was the lodger, an old bone-grubber. | ers are fondest of their children when they’re | sucking their thumbs till their patience was 


His landlord was adock laborer. His landlady | ugliest and weakliest. I don’t know anything exhausted, when Humpy lent them his 


was the careworn woman, who was stitching | 
away at. coarse clothing for the slop tailors. 
The rag and bone gatherer looked as if he | 
would have been pounced upon as a bundle of | 
rags and bones himself, if any brother or sis- | 
ter grubber had found him lying in the streets | 
instead of in a corner of the dock laborer’s | 
room. He was an old, old man—his head | 
and back were curved like the blade of a 
sickle—but he had to get up before daylight, 
and totter about trying, for many a mile, to 
earn—what do you think? He never made a 
shilling by his day’s work; he was in tolerably 
good spirits if he madeasixpence. Some- 
times he made twopence or a penny only; | 
sometimes he made nothing. 

He was lying in his corner, too tired to go 
out to work, on his flabby flock mattress, cov- 
ered with an old sack. For two or three days | 
he had not been able to go out bone grubbing 
—he had not been able to pay for his last 
week’s lodging; but the dock laborer’s wife 
had taken compassion on him, and given him 
a bit of dry bread now and then. 

Now, however, as she sat stitching at her 
rough work with thread and needle-scored 
fingers, and thought how hard she and her 
husband had to work to keep themselves and 
their children. from starving—how, indeed, 
their children had to help them in their bread | 
winning, she grudged the old man what 
seemed to her, for the time, his lazy rest in 
the corner of her room. He had not paid 
for it, she thought to herself, and she knew 
that when the rent collector came next, she 
and her husband would be sorely puzzled how 
to satisfy him. It was less than ashilling a 
week that the old bone grubber paid for his 
corner, but the sum was of importance to the 
dock laborer and his wife. 

“Sally,” said the old man feebly, “bring us 
a drink ’o water, little ’un. I’m uncommon 
dry.”’ . 

“Sally ain’t in,” the woman answered, snap- 
pishly. ‘Pore little dear, she’ve got to arn 
her livin’ she have. She can’t stay at ’ome 
a-doin’ nuffink, she can’t.” 

“I meant no offense, mum,” said the feeble, 
frightened old mau, as he turned over his face 
to the wall. 

The woman gave him no answer. For one 
thing, she had pinsin her mouth; for another, 
she could not afford to waste time in talk. 
When she had refastened her work to her 
knees, she was about to begip her monotonous 
stitching again, but Hoity Toity pointed in | 
his mysterous, invisible, most plainly visible 
manner to her baby. The little thing, a quad- 
ruped a minute before, had risen, so to speak, 
on its hind legs, and proud of its novel biped 
position, was drumming with all its might 
upon its prop, the old man’s shoulder—drum- 
ming, and crowing, and lisping “Da-da!” In 
a second—you know Hoity Toity can do any- 
thing—the woman saw herself a little girl, 
hundreds of miles away from London, toddling 
out to meet her father, lisping ‘‘Da-da! Da- 
da!” clapping her hands, and holding out her 
arms to be swung, by magic, as it seemed to 
her, all the way up to that tremendous hight, 
her father’s shoulder. The woman did not 
know where her father was—whether he was 
dead or alive; but when she thought that he 
might be lying veak and lonely like the old 
bone grubber, her heart softened to the old 
man. She got him his drink of water, she 
gave him apiece of bread for his breakfast, 
she put the baby on his bed to cheer him with 
its pretty pranks and prattle; and when shé 




















went back to her work, she felt so cheered 


.| his complaint—“My-self.” 


| body except myself? 


aboutthat. Ineverhadamother, Of course, 
though, I must have had, but I don’t remem- 
ber her, so its all the same to me. 
know, wasn’t overfond of me. 
ashamed of me—that’s what father was. And 


crutches to play at “ride a cock-horse to Ban- 
bury Cross,” etc. There were very merry 


Father, I gatherings in the room that had seemed as 
He was | dullas a dungeon to Humpy before Hoity 


Toity put it into his head to make friends 


brothers and sisters too, all except little Sally | with the little ones, and the dock laborer aud 
that died, though she was the prettiest of the | his wife, and the old bone grubber, though 


lot. She’d cry when the others made game of | 
me, and she’d take my part. Because she was | 
so pretty, they minded her, though she wasn’t | 
near so big as me. I used half to hate her for 
being so pretty, when I was so ugly, and for | 
her being able to keep the others off from teas- 
ing me a bit, though she was only a little girl, | 
ever s0 much younger than me; if I’d had my | 
proper limbs and strength, I shouldn’t have 

wanted poor little Sally to stand up for me. | 
Poor liftle Sally! She was the only one that | 
ever really loved me. And I loved little Sally, | 
that I did, though I did half hate her some- | 
times, because I could see plain enough that | 
it was just because I was such an object that | 
she made so much of me. 


Poor little Sally! | fagged out and had a bad headache. 


they used to pretend-to grumble about the 
“racket overhead,’’ were cheered by it never- 
theless, 

Fun, especially barmless fun, was a very 
scarce cofhmodity in Muckmammon’s Rents. 


One night, when the dock laborer’s wife went 


up to Humpy’s room to bring down her little 
girls, she said to him, as he sat with children 
at his feet, children on both sides of him, lit- 
tle Jenny on his knee, and children climbing 
up the back of his chair and playing bo-peep 
between the legs: 

“Yours is a precious n’isy school, master; it 
is all play and no work.” 

She said it half sourly, because sbe was 
If Hoity 


Since she was put in the pit-hole, as she enn! Toity had not whispered something to Humpy 


to call it, ’ve had no one to be fond of me 
anyhow. Everybody bas made little of me | 
sincethen. And yet I don’t see why. I’ve 
earned my own living, poor as it be, better | 
than many that have got the full use of their | 
limbs. And I’ve taught myself reading and | 
writing, and ciphering, and geography, and | 
things they don’t even know the names of. | 
And yet they look down on me. I’ve got no | 
one to think anything of me, or care a rap 
about me so long as I pay my lodgings. IfI 
didn’t pay them, I should be precious soon 
turned out. I wish I was dead. There’s no- 
body. in the world, so long as I’d paid my 
lodgings, that would mind half-a-farthing if I 
was dead. There’s nobody thinks anything 
about me except My—self!” 

Humpy ajmost shouted the last word of 





Under any circumstances, Humpy’s room, 
small though it was, wasso bare of furniture | 
that, when a single person raised his voice in | 
it, it was likely to answer with some kind of 
slurred echo; but Hoity Toity was at hand— | 
as he always is, though oftenest we are too 
stupid to find him out—when Humpy half | 
shouted “‘My-self!”’ and the walls of the room 
distinctly answered “Self!” 

Humpy was startled by the emphasis which 
the walls threw into “Self!” | 

“After all,” he said aloud, but taking care | 
not to talk too loud, “have I cared for any- | 
I talk as if nobody 
cared for me—and it’s true,so far as I see; 
but perhaps it ain’t their fault, I should like 

| 


folks to care for mea bit; now I come to | 
think on it, I can’t say that I ever did much | 
to show ’em so. The only one I ever did care | 
much about—and that was half selfish, too, 
because she cared such a lot about me, and | 
her Ihalf hated because I could see so plain | 
why it was that she cared for me so much— | 
was poor, dear, dead little Sally.” 
Hoity Toity is very fond of using children | 
to teach grown up people: very small “‘moni- 
tors” and monitresses are employed in Hoity | 
Toity’s school. : | 
To teach Humpy, freshly remembering his 
dead little Sally, Hoity Toity called up a live | 
little Sally—the little girl to whom, in Ler ab- | 
sence, the old bone grubber had appealed for | 
a drink of water. 
“If your kittle’s on, mother’ll thank you | 
kindly for a drop o’ bilin’ water—our fire’s | 
out,” said the little girl. 
Pleased at being able to confer a favor on 


| very near me. 


perhaps he might have felt angry at being 
scolded by a woman whose children he had 
been trying to amuse. But Hoity Toity did 
whisper; and after that, though he did not 
give up the play, Humpy introduced work 
into his school. He taught his children read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic—even the small- 
est among them to lisp, ‘‘Twinkle, twinkle, 
little star,’”’ and so on; he read them bits out 
of his books that he thought they would un- 
derstand; and they relished their play all the 
more, because they were not always at play 
or hearing furny stories, 

” Humpy no longer wished he had never been 
born; on the contrary, he gave a party on his 
birthday. Oranges were forty a shilling then, 
and he was extravagant enough to regale his 
young friends with sixpenn’orth. 

Each would have gladly given him a birth- 
day present, but they had nothing in the 
world to give—except kisses. Jenny, and the 
other little girls, gave him plenty of these; 
mature Sally, as a rule, thought kissing baby- 
ish, buteven she, on this occasion stooped to 
the frivolity. 

Humpy was a happy little man when he 
went to bed that night. 

So yousee that Hoity Toity finds his way 
even into Muckmammon’s Rents, and though 
a clear sunbeam scarcely ever falls upon their 
dingy walls, Hoity ‘Toity, shining outward 
from the hearts he has got inte, can brighten 


| up the darkest room.—Good Words for the 


Young. 








DON’T, CHARLIE. 


BY MRS. M. A. HOLT. 


“Don’t, Charlie,” came to my ears in a 
sweet, musical tone, while 1 was seated in a 
railway-car last Summer. I should not have 
heard the soft, touching voice had it not been 
I looked to see who it was that 
had spoken, and saw a sweet, beautiful wo- 
man upon the seat.in front of me. A half-sad 
look rested upon the young face that was all 
aglow with love and tenderness. A young 
man was seated by her side, whose face wore a 
restless, dissipated look, and in a moment I 
comprehended it all. His face was flushed 
slightly, and I knew whyit wasthus. He was 
talking very fastto some one in advance of 
him, and once I heard a low oath. ‘Don’t, 
Chariie,” she said again, in the same sweet 
voice. But Charlie did not seem to heed her 
words, but went on in a half-wild way to the 


had pleaded before he had got beyond her reach ; 
but he tore himself from her slight grasp, and 
rushedalong. Her eyes filled with tears, and 
a low moan came from her pale lips, and then 
she bowed her head and wept silently. 

He came back in a few moments, his face 
flushed still more, and his voice was a key or 
two louder than before. He brushed rudely 
past the wife, evidently to get near the car- 
window. 

“Let me alone, Mag,’’ he said, as she laid 
her white hand upon his arm. ‘‘Women are 
always in the way,’’ he said, again turning to 
the man in front of him. 

The wife turned away,and I did not hear 
her sweet, reproving voice again. 

How I pitied that young, loving wife, and 
how often I wonder if her sensitive heart must 
suffer and bleed for many long years! I think 
not, for ber tender, loving soul, and frail, slen- 
der body will not long bear such unkindness, 
Strange how soon liquor will transform hu- 
man beings into unfeeling monsters, and chil} 
the ardent, loving nature of a tender husband 
and trusting wife.—American Temperance Un- 
ion. 





THE KITCHEN CURE A FAILURE. 


DEAR JOURNAL.—I’ve tried “the experi- 
ment”—and failed! 

Tried what experiment? 
you say. 

Why, the kitchen cure. The grand pana- 
cea that is to forever satisfy the longing, ach- 
ing heart of womanhood if women will only 
take enough of it. And now my place is va- 
cant, and Dr. Holland can have it if he applies 
soon enough. 

What is the matter with me that, getting 


I think I hear 


with the privilege of waiting upon adeaf inva 
lid and of being ordered round and watched by 
her, what isthe matter, with me, I say, that al} 
this did not satisfy me, and fill every pore of 
my being and make me feel good all over? 
Where is Dr. Bushnell ? Why am I not conten- 
ted in my sphere? All my male relatives 
down to the youngest nephew will tell you that 
I ought to have been satisfied. I had the privi- 
lege of going to church. I had aciass, I had 
food, enough fo eat and wages enough to clothe 
me quite decently. And, if I did not have any- 
thing to lay up for my old age, isthere nota 
good poor-house in every town? As for hav- 
ing anything for amusements, lectures, a pleas- 
ant little trip now and then—well, I know my 
place, I.hope. So hereI am, at large again, 
waiting, like Mr. Micawber, for something to 
turn up. 

What canI do? Icannot marry, even if 
anybody wanted mé. Cannot be contented to 
trot in my half bushel. Visions of a distract- 
ed house, crying children, and a husband fly- 
ing, of course, to the wine cup, rise up and ap- 
pal me. 

Here I am, with “ideas” and “views” and 
“sentiments” enough to fill the lids of a Poly- 
glot Bible. And she “to whom I was sold’’ 
was ignorant and did make sad havoc of Presi- 
dent Grant’s, (I suppose it is President Grant’s) 
English. And she had one idea—and that was 
work; yea, two, and the other was, news. 
And it was my sphere and why was I not con- 
tented? What business has a Woman with 
views if she has not money to carry them out, 
or a husband to carry them out for her? And 
what does she want of ideas, any how? No- 
body wants to be bored with them. And 
when she is past thirty, why, in the name of 
common sense, cannot she settle down to get- 
ting her three meals a day, and find her little 
pleasure in picking out the mysteries of her 
next-door neighbor’s housekeeping ? 

I laid in a handsome stock of all the cardi- 
nal virtues. I added to my faith, patience, 
and to my patience a large share of hold-my- 
tongue-a-tive-ness. 1 know that isn’t the way 
it reads, but that’s whatI did. I wanted to 
be good and to be happy. And I found my- 
self growing cold, morose, suspicious, bitter, 
cynical. And all from working in my sphere. 
Ob dear! Ob dear! Won’t dear, gvod, kind 
Dr. Holland just turn this troublesome ques- 
tion over once more in that capacious brain of 
his? That brain, where all those vexing, per- 
plexing questions, that so bother us poor wo- 
men, are so easily disposed of. Isn’t it just 
possible that he made alittle mistake when, 
with one autocratic sweep of the pen, be hus- 
tled us all off in flocks and droves to the kitch- 
en? Is it the real remedy and must we 
“seek no farther?” Andif this was thus why 
wasn’t I contented? Willnot the Doctor and 
the Massichusetts Legislature give the sub- 





ject just one more thought? 
Cloudily yours, PATIENCE PICKLE. 


three meals a day, ironing and cleaning house | 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


In last week’s issue we bad a report of the 
opening session of the Convention at Lancas- 
ter, and in this number have a brief account 
of the second day’s work which would be full- 
er were it not so late. To our mind the Con- 
vention was a great success.” The audiences 
were large, the speaking for the most part 
good, the enthusiasm healthy, and the general 
management of the assembly excellent. We 
are glad that such was the case, for the move- 
ment has a future in New Hampshire, and the 
impression which the Conventions make upon 
the community will have much to do with de- 
termining how soon it will be popular among 
the people. This Convention indicates that, 
whatever the number of Woman Suffragists 
may be in this State, they are an exceedingly 
respectable and sincere class of citizens, and 
are determined to win the interest and co-oper- 
ation of others, by exhibiting their own good 
sense on all occasions, even at their own con- 
ventions. They depend upon argument in- 
stead of the common cant which has charac- 
terized many similar gatherings in other sec- 
tions. They introduce no Mrs, Woodhulls, 
and make no attack upon the marriage sys- 
tem. They simply assemble in the most dig- 
nified manner possible, and argue the case 
with all the candor and force at their com- 
mand, just as any other body of sensible peo- 
ple, with another object, would do. All this 
should be understood, and we mention it for 
the reason that a very different impression is 
common. The fact that only brief mentions 
of this last convention have been made by the 
New Hampshire press in general, should not 
surprise the reformers, or to any degree dis- 
courage them. It is altogether wrong thata 
whole column should be devoted to a railroad 
meeting, or town caucus, and but a dozen 
lines to report a two days convention, so 
marked as that at Lancaster. The Anvil re- 
port has been highly commended. It was the 
first one in print of this convention, and quite 
as full as any other we have seen. Of allsuch 
gatherings we shall endeaver to furnish equal- 
ly fair and accurate reports.— Dartmouth, (N. 
H.) Anvil. 





WOMAN'S DRESS AGAIN. 


Master—*1 say, Saunders, will you never have 
ag at de pinch now, massa,”’ 

EpITORS JOURNAL :—Winna Breeze, in the 
JOURNAL, says: “Mrs. —— tells us that we 
must continue to wear skirts and wait patient- 
ly for time to work a graduai change in our 
dress.’’ Wait patiently for time! What has 
time alone ever done yet? Suppose the apos- 
tles of the Woman’s cause had waited for 
time to work a change in Woman’s condition, 
where would women be now ? 

And again she says: “We, none of us, have 
the courage to be peculiar.” 

But it is the lack of this courage, the grand- 
est, noblest, truest courage, that is retarding 
the Woman movement more than all open op- 
position. An avowed foe does not do half as 
much harm asa friend who says, “I’m with 
you heart and mind, but I can’t give you my 
hand; I can’t work and act for you; it will 
make me appear peculiar.’’ We should fight 
such friends more persistently than our most 
open foes. President Eliot, of Harvard, for in- 
stance. We may preach and write and print 
sense till the “crack o’ doom,” but we shall 
never see any good effects merely from so do- 
ing. It is a waste of raw material, unless ac- 
tion is taken. An ounce of practice is worth 
aton of preaching. Let the writers on Wo- 
man’s dress wipe their pens,cork their ink 
bottles, lock their desks and sborten their 
dresses. It will do more good in one year 
than ten years’ writing can effect. O. RB. 


—<—— 





JEWS AND WOMEN. 


A gentleman and lady were recently exclud- 
ed from a hotel on the ground that the pres- 
ence of Jews was not desired. Whereupon 
the Jewish Messenger very naturally complains 
and says: 

We are a liberal nation theoretically; but 
how about those ugly bits of bigotry that oc- 
casionally make us blush for our vaunted free- 
dom? iIsit possible that respectable ladies 
and gentlemen can be refused admittance in a 
hotel because they unfortunately pray in a 
synagogue, and that only one or two papers in 
the five thousand enlightened organs of pub- 
lic opinion seem inclined to notice the fact, 
aud condemn the strange action of the land- 
lord? If this were election time, aud a negro 
were ejected from a theater, a railway-car, or 
a hote! dining-room, simply because of his col- 
or, there would be a grand outcry from the 
Republican press. Moreover, ifanoisy Amer- 
ican were coolly thrust out of a hotel in Lon- 
don or Berlin, and the landlord was justified 
in his course, the fact would be distorted and 
telegraphed instantaneously, and our birds of 
freedom would be screeching for retaliation at 
the doors of the White House, 

And yet respectable women, traveling alone, 
are habitually excluded from many first-class 
hotels in New York and elsewhere and are oft- 
en put to very great inconvenience in conse- 
quence. There is no outcry from the press, 
Republican or otherwise. Nota word of cen- 
sure even from the Jewish Messenger. Why 
is this? Because women are not voters. 

Will the Messenger tell us why it is worse to 
exclude a Jew than to exclude a woman? 
Both acts are mean, but to reject a woman is 
the more cowardly meanness of the two. 





| women and girls of one State alone, would 








SLAVES TO FASHION. 


Epitors JourNAL:—Being greatly inter- 
ested in this dress reform discussion, in your 
columns, I beg to ask, in my plain way, what 
good the ballut can do self-confessed slaves to 
fashion? What would the noble ballot be to 
such, but another bauble and fetter to perse- 
cute all parties. This question ] believe en- 
tirely pertinent. If women will continue to 
abuse themselves, how’can they ever help any- 
body else? To him or her that uses aright, 
and to such only, shall more be given. 

To me, the self-surrender embodied in the 
Woman’s Club Report on Dress Reform, is 
the most stunning argument agaiust Woman 
Suffrage I have ever met with. It says vir- 
tually, ‘We know our duty but we will not do 
it.” It is idle to say we cannot, because too 
many women have perished in good and evil 
martyrdoms, to allow any such plea. Too 
many do now suffer from evil, as they well 
know and confess, and then cvolly add that 
they cannot and will not suffer for good! 

Now, dear Editors and readers,|[ think there 
is one more party to this question, one more 
report to be made, that will not leave this 
matter in any such (to me most un-American 
and unwomanly) shape. I believe God will 
overrule all such pitiful human conclusions, 
and that in proudly, gladly striving to obey him 
and to do right, we had best order all our ac- 
tions—and reports. W. PHa@nix, 

Bloomington, Ill., Sept. 1. 


—_—_ —- —»es=_ -- —_-—___ - — 








KEEPING FAITH. 


Sir William Napier was one day taking a 
long country walk, when he met a little girl 
about five years old, sobbing overa broken 
bowl. She had dropped and broken it in 
bringing it back from the field to which she 
had taken her father’s dinner, and said she 
should be beaten on her return home for hav- 
ing broken it. As she said this, a sudden 
gleam of hope seemed to cheer her. She in- 
nocently looked up into Sir William’s face and 
said: “But you can mend it, can’t you?” 
He explained that he could not mend the bowl, 
but the trouble he could overcome by the gift 
of a sixpence to buy another. However, on 
opening his purse, it was empty of silver, and 
he promised to meet his little friend on the 
same spot at the same hour next day, and to 
bring sixpence with him; bidding her mean- 
while tell her mother she had seen a gentleman 
who would bring her the money fora bowl 
next day. The child, entirely trusting him, 
went on her way comforted. On his return 
home he found an invitation awaiting him to 
dine in Bath the following evening, to meet 
some one whom he especially wished to see. 
He hesitated for some little time, trying to cal- 
culate the possibility of giving the meeting to 
his little friend of the broken bowl, and still 
being in time for the dinner party in Bath, but 
finding this could not be, he wrote to decline 
accepting the invitation, on the plea of ‘‘a pre- 
vious engagement,” saying, “I cannot disap- 
point her, she trusted me.” 





——<——_— 


EXTRAVAGANCE OF AMERICAN WOMEN. 


Every month or so, newspapers contain ac- 
counts of some bride’s outfit for married life— 
her jewels, her silks, her satins, the various 
finery—all which looks and reads very much 
like extravagance, and leads often to grave 
moralizing upon the wastefulness of American 
women. 

No doubt there are extravagant women, but 
look at this. 

The value of silk and the manufacturers of 
silk imported into the United States for the 
year ending June 30, 1869, was $22,334,654. 
Now in the State of New York, in 1862, there 
were 1,467,656 women and girls over ten years 
of age. The sum of $22,334,654, the total 
value of imported silks, divided among these 








only give fifteen dollars and twenty-two cents | 


worth of all silk goods imported in the United | 
States toeach. This is the value of two gal- 
lons of fine brandy ‘‘imported from France,’ 
but in fact oftenest made at home. 

This simple fact seems to show that as a 
class, American women are not extravagant; 
as a whole, they are in fact the best of econo- 
mists: for they make small means go farther 
in their own expense and in their households 
than any women in the whole world. That 
there are extravagant women, as there are 
men, no one of course denies, Thatthere are 
some who iive only to make a show and glit- 
ter, is true, but in comparison with the whole 
number of wives and mothers, and sisters and 
daughters, these are but few indeed. They 
will make more cheerfully and without com- 
plaint, more devoted sacrifices for their hus- 
bands and children than any other women. 
They bow with more dignity and grace to loss 
of property, and bear up with more resolution 
aud fortitude under adverse circumstances, 
than any of their sex. There never has been 
exhibited in the world’s history more and no- 
bler heroism or greater self-sacrifice, than by 
the women of the United States during the 
late rebellion. 

Go up and down Broadway, through all the 
streets, into all the cities and towns, and where 
you find one place fitted up for women to trade 
and buy in, you will find ten saloons, restau- 
rants, grog-shops, cigar stores, sample rooms, 
concert halls and other places where men pay 





| of the bigher class in Moscow, when a friend, 


| [had ever heard him speak. Each declared 


large sums in the aggregate for things which 
profit neither “body, mind nor estate,” but 
weaken the one, enervate the other, and waste’ 
the last.—N. Y. Evening Post. 


MILL'S BEST MEMORIAL. 

The highest encomium which John Stuart 
Mill now receives—that which he would most 
value—is that every noble woman’s heartin 
Europe is this day comfortless beside his 
grave. I remember to have been present 
in a company composed chiefly of ladies 


introducing me, said, “He is a friend of John 
Stuart Mill,” when instantly I was surrounded 
by all of that sexin the room, begging to be 
told of his look, his manner, and every word | 








that she kept his work on “The Subjection of 
Woman” by her side, and read it as her gos- | 
pel. Throughout Russia I found it the same | 
aud heard the sentiments of that work quoted 
on the stage amidst applause in which every | 
woman made her hands attest the homage of 
her heart. In France the best women proud- 
ly claimed him as their adopted fellow-citi- 
zen, and the tribute he had written on his 
wife’s grave made them forget the romances 
of Hugo and About.—HHarper’s Magazine. 


—_e- — 


AN INCIDENT OF THE REBELLION. 


Something of a romance is connected with 
the recent revurn to Mrs. Buckner, the wife of 
Gen. 8. B. Buckner, the ex-Confederate Gen- 
eral of Kentucky, of a certain large property, 
which when the war broke out she conveyed 
to her brother. When Gen. Buckner entered 
the confederate service and before Mrs. Buck- 
ner joined him there, she conveyed the prop- 
erty to her brother under a deed of trust, 
The young man married, became a father, and 
entered the Union service. The question now 
was, what would be done with the property. 
If he should die or be killed without making 
a will, re-conveying to his sister the property 
she had deeded to him, his child would inher- 
it the fortune. On the eve of the battle of 
Sharpsburg, however, he made a will of this 
character, and at the battle named was killed. 
Gen. Burnside, who commanded the corps in 
which the young man served, knew that this 
will had been made. He kept the secret, and 
after the war informed Gen. Buckner of it, 
and the latter, by his aid was enabled to re- 
cover the will. The testamentary proofs hay- 
ing been obtained, Mrs. Buckner’s title was 
fully proved, and the fortune which seemed at 
one time to hang upon a slender thread was 
restored to her. 





Mrs. Snidkins says her husband is a three- 
handed man—right hand, left hand, and a 
little behindhand. 


“T came off with flying colors,’”’ as the paint- 


‘er said when he fell from the ladder with a 


palette on his thumb. 


Theodore Hook once said to a man at 
whose table a publisher got very tipsy, “You 
appear to have emptied your wine-cellar into 
your bookseller.” 

A facetious young lady wickedly remarks 
that the reason that the peculiar equipages 
seen in watering-places are called dog-carts 
is that puppies always ride in them. 

A Nebraska man on his dying bed remem- 
bered that his wife was smoking some hams, 
and he said: “Now, Henrietta, don’t go to 
snuffiing around and ferget them hams,’’ 

Scene in court: Judge—“Have you any- 
thing to offer to the court before sentence is 
passed upon you?” Prisoner+“No, Judge; 
I had ten dollars, but my lawyers took that.” 

‘Rose, my dear,” said a mother to her 
daughter, “if you are so stiff and reserved, 
you will never get a husband.’’ ‘Ma, unless 
the poets tell fibs, a prim-rose is not without 
attraction.” 

Biddy (to Pat in charge about a difficulty, )}— 
“Never fear, Pat. Sure ye’ve got an upright 
judge to thry ye.” Pat—“Ah, Biddy darlin’, 
the divel an upright judge I want. ’Tis one 
that’ll lane a little.” 

“What is that children ?” asked a young pas- 
tor, exhibiting to his Sunday schoo! a magic 
lantern picture of a poor sinner clinging to a 
cross towering out of stormy waves in mid- 
ocean. “Robinson Crusoe!’ was the instant 
reply. 

Voltaire once praised another writer very 
heartily toathird person. ‘‘It is very strange,” 
was the reply, “that you speak so well of him, 
for he says you are acharlatan.” “Oh,” re- 
plied Voltaire, “I think it is very likely that 
both of usare mistaken.” 


A man who was bitten by a dog the other 
night declared, as soon as he recovered from 
his fright, that he would kill the animal. 

“But the dog is not mad,” said the owner. 

“Mad!” shouted the other, exasperated. 
“What bas he got to be mad about ?” 

“Hans, where you get that knife ?”’ 

“I finds him, fader.’’ 

“No, Hans; I believe you tell one big false- 
hood.”” 

“No, farder; dat is true; Lis de luckiest boy 
you never see.”” 

“Vell, Hans, I has to vip you.” 

“Not ’cause [ steals, fader?” 

“No, Hans, I vip you ’cause you so very 
lucky.” 





AGENTS WANTED.—(Gazelteer of Massachusetts, by 
Rev. Exi1as Nason, a complete and graphic history 
of the State, together with each County, City, Town 
&c., alphabetically arranged, forming a complete his. 
torical Library in itself; to be published in one vol- 
ume, and sold exclusively by Susscriprion. A 
CANVASSER wanted in every Town for this work, 
being invaluable to every person in this Common- 
wealth, and a splendid Book for Agents,—B. B. Rus- 
SELL, Publisher, 55 Cornhill, Boston. 


CARPETS. | 


FOR THE FALL TRADE, we have [put in store 
the Largest Stock im the city. | 


CARPETS, 
OIL CLOTHS, &6., 


' 


OF EVERY GRADE, and have made 


SPECIAL CONTRACTS 


for Fresh Supplies daily through the season, from the 





leading manufacturers cf 


EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


We shall at all times make prices as low as the low- 
est, either to 


WHOLESALE TRADE OR OONSUMERS, 


Goldthwait, 
Snow & Knight, 


43 & 45 Washington Street, 


BOSTON. 
38—4t , ; 
HEAD QUARTERS 
FOR 


LAMPS. 


Tue REAL GERMAN 


STUDENT LAMP. 


Largest Size......-.ce..eeeeee $5.00, | 


Common Size..............+: 4.50, 
All Oomplete. 


PERKINS & HOUSE SAFETY LAMPS. 
The Tubular Argand Lamp. 


Rich BRONZE LAMPS from $1 to $12. 


A fullline of plain and decorated CHINA. French | 
English and fine American GLASSWARE, &c., 


GUY & BROTHERS, 


IMPORTERS. 
| 








33 & 35 BEDFORD STREET, Boston. 


38—tf 





HOME OF HEALTH. 


board, in a@irst-classdocation, can be had at Dr. E. 
P. Miller’s HOME OF HEALTH, 39 & 41 West 26th 
Street, New York City. The celebrated Turkish 
Baths, Electric Baths, Swedish Movements, and Health | 
Lift in the Institution. Address, for circular and 
terms, Dr. E..P. MILLER, 

Mar 15 tf 39 West 26th Street, New York. 
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For both the 


FAMILY 
and Workshop. 


Agents wanted. 
Address 

* DOMESTIC”S.M.Co.,New York. | 

Pari« 1867.) THE (Vienoa 1873. | 

FirerRsT MEDAL 


AT THE 


VIENNA EXPOSITION 


AS, by the concurrence of the SPECIAL JURY, 
the INTERNATIONAL JURY and two SUB | 


JURIES of most eminent artists and experts from | 
countries exhibiting, been awarded to the 


MASON & HAMLIN) 
CABINET ORGANS 


n competition with the best makers from all coun 
tries. This is not only the highest awarded to any 
instrument, but is the ONLY MEDAL awarded to 
American manufacturers. [t is in accordance with 
the uniform result at previous exhibitions. 
NEW STYLES, including those first exhibited at 
Vienna, now ready at REDUCED PRICES. 
StyLe P. Double Reed, Five-Octave Organ, 
with Knee Stop and Automatic Swell, 
fine quality and power. ............0+-0005 $110 
SryLe T. Double Reed, Five-Uctave, in Up- 
right Resonant Case, Five Stops, with | 
Vox Humana and Antomatic Swell...... $130 | 
SrrLesS. Five-Octave, Double Reed, in Up- } 
right Resonant Case, Seven Stops, with | 
Octave Coupler and Sub-Bass, very pow- 
erful and with much variety .............. 
Other new styles at proportionate prices. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with SUPPLE- 
MENT, containing descriptions of new styles. Also 
TESTIMONIAL CIRCULAR FREE, 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO. 











$190 | 





37 - 4t. 


Bostoa, New York, and Chicago. +4. 
35—4t 2 _ 5 | 


HAGAN’S 





wa 


Magnolia Ba 


A FEW APPLICATIONS MARE A 


Pure Blooming Complexion. 


It ia Purely Vegetable, and its operation is seen and 








feltatonce. It doebaway with the Flushed Appear- 
ance caused by Heat, Fatigue,and Excitement. Heals 
and removes all Blotchesand Pimples, dispelling dark 


and unsightly spots. Drivesaway Tan, Freckles, and 
Suvburn, and by ita gentie but powerful influence 


mantles the faded cheek with 


YOUTHFUL BLOOM AND BEAUTY. 
Depo& 


c 
”~ gold by all Druggist and Fancy Stores. 
53 Park Place, New York. 





Pleasant rooms and good ‘transient or permanent | , 


Buy the Best. 


ty If yor want the LATEST IMPR( ¢EMESY 
in CLorags Waiycers, buy the luprors 


UNIVERSAL. 








It has Rabber between the Wooden Spri 

New Attachment to Tubs, adapting iteelf 
curve. 

A Folding Apren or Guide, to prevent the clothe 
from falling back Into the tub. 

Cog Wheels that do not throw out of gear ia pam 
ing large articles. 


ree 


IT EXCELS ANY WRINGER 
iver Offered to the Public. 


The Improved Usitversat ls recommended as supe 
rior to all others by the Amerian Agriculturist, Watch 
man and Reflector, ( oagrepationalict and the religioa 
and agricultural papers all over the country. 


“The UNIVERSAL Is warranted the best 
GEO. H. HOOD, Gen'l Agent, 
No. 98 Commercial Street, Boston 


a” Wriagers of all kinds repaired. 
Oct 19 ly 











A NEW PERFUME 


— > For the 


andkerchief 


Made + 
COLGATE&C 
| New York. 
“FURNITURE REPAIRED 
In all its branches, 20 per cent lower than on lower 
floors. A large assortment cf Frames of all kinds. 








Ss. F. SOMERS, 


320 Washington Street. 








AGENTS WANTED. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Domestic Sewing Machine 0o., New Yor 





ASK FOR THE 


“NOVELTY” 


1 
hi} 
iIh 
HW 





And Take No Other. 
SIMPLEST. STRONGEST, EASIEST WORKING, 


AND 
Most Durable Wringer. 


It has been thoroughly tested, and stands 


UNRIVALLED! 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
BAILEY WASHING & WRINGING MACHINE C9. 


106 Chambers Sireet, New York. 
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_ the coat or “rolling” collar now worn as much 
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Epirors WomAn’s JOURNAL:—While so 
many are talking about Dress Reform, and 
while most are agreed that some change is 
much needed and to be desired, I have been 
working out in a practical vein my idea of 
what might be done. I have drawn as far as 
possible on existing modes to which our eyes 
are accustomed, feeling that in utilizing fash- 
ion I am building on the most practicable 
foundation. 

This is the suggestion I wish to submit: 

The usual underwear of merino vest and 
drawers coming down beneath the stocking to 
the ankle. Then a loose waist, such as chil- 
dren wear, with the cotton drawers attached. 
An underskirt, if required, to be worn on the 
elastic suspenders now coming into vogue 
and so strangely misnamed “Lazy Girls’ Sus- 
penders,” the cost of them being only fifty 
cents. The belt of this skirt to be made loose 
and cut in “yoke” shape. The outside or 
dress skirt to be attached also to the suspend- 
ers, and made just long enough to reach the 
top of the high boots now worn—trimmed 
with bands or flat trimming for those who are 
unwilling to discard trimming at once. 

For the over-dress I would adopt the pres- 
ent open polonaise, with this diiferance—that 
I would have the front cut so as to hang in 
shape from the shoulders, as a man’s coat does, 
and capable, like that, of being buttoned over, 
when desirable for warmth—cut with the 
large arm hole and short shoulder which allows 
full freedom in the use of the arms. 

The skirt of this might be slightly draped on 
the hip, but, of course, the “bunched-up” ar- 
rangements at the back would be omitted 
along with the “bustle” now made needful by 
them. The neck finish would naturally be 


by women as men.... 

Under this garment I would have a vest 
similar to those worn by men, fitting the fig- 
ure loosely. ... 

The sleeve of course would be the conven- 
ient and serviceable ‘coat sieeve,’”’ to be worn 
with linen cuff or lace frill, high-eut arm-hole. 
This vest for ordinary wear might be buttoned 
to the throat “a la militaire,” finished with a 
little band or standing collar, above which 
could be worn a collar of linen or the dainty 
lace frill. It might be cut long and square 
like the “Continental” vest imitated in the 
trimming of dresses the past season, or in 
varied styles, and made of material like the 
dress, or of velvet and cashmere for Winter and 
of white goods for Summer: wear, in color to 
match or contrast with the dress, and would 
admit of any desired amount of braiding or 
embroidery. 

For dress occasions the vest might be cut to 
turn back at the throat, admitting of the 
pretty lace arrangements so charming for 
young ladies. 

If the absence of the long skirt were felt to 
leave the ankles unprotected in the Winter, 
some gaiter wight easily be devised for out- 
door wear, perhaps of black cloth, and made 
ornamental by buttons or other trimming. 
This I consider much less objectionable than 
any style of trousers yet suggested, associated, 
as they are, with the much ridiculed ‘“‘Bloomer 
Costume.” M. E. 





FOREIGN ITEMS. 


A LADIES’ ORCHESTRA. 

“An orchestra composed of thirty-three ladies 
is at present giving concerts in the great hall 
of the Musical Reunion, at Vienna, The ma- 
jority of these artists are young and beautiful 
girls, who are possessed of remarkable musi- 
cal ability. Those who have attracted the 
highest degree of attention are a violoncellist 
and two violinists, who are among the distin- 
guished professors of the musical art. All 
wear the same costume, a white dress, etc, 
The ensemble offers a very picturesque and 
pleasing coup d'wil. : 

“The repertoire of these artists is composed 
of fantasias upon opera and dance music (we 
should be glad to hear of their studying some- 
thing better, Trans.), selected from the collec- 
tion of the Strauss Brothers. Their execu- 
tion is ehiefly remarkable for precision and 
for delicacy of shading. They are directed 
also by a lady, Mme. Anna Weinlich. 

“This lady holds the leader’s staff, with the 
eonfidence and skill of an old capellmeister.” 
— Cornelia. 


GRATITUDE. 

“Commander Louis Chrysostom Ferrucci, 
custodian of the Laurentinian library at Flor- 
ence, who celebrated in beautiful Latin verses 
the heroines and martyrs of the glorious war 
of Hellenic Independence, has been recently 
chosen honorary member of the Syllogos, of 
Athens.”— Donna. 

SCULPTURE, 

“The jury for the distribution of.medals to 
the Fine Arts’ department, at Paris, has given 
the second prize for sculpture to a lady, Mme. 


Bertaux.”’—Jbid. 
A TRIBUTE TO MANZONI. 


One of the few justly celebrated persons 

who remained to look upon this latter third 
of our century, with eyes that first saw light 
in the last, has this year passed away. The 
name of Alessandro Manzoni, the poet, tragic 
dramatist and novelist, had attained a too 
firmly established celebrity for the peaceful 
and beautiful domesticity aud contemplation 





in which he passed his last forty-two years, to 


blow out the candle of his fame. The lan- 
guage of Italy must ever be grateful to one to 
whom it owes so much as to Manzoni. It is 
pleasant to read, in this connection, of the pu- 
pils of the girls’ Normal School, at Parma, 
having sent a tastefully arranged wreath to 
decorate the bier of the veteran litterateur, 
who has ‘contributed,’ in the language of a 
good authority, ‘to give ease, variety and unity 
to the language in which these young maidens 
are taught and are, perhaps, to teach, hereaf- 
ter.’ The gratitude of early youth is always 
refreshing, because this is the season in which 
all gifts seem to their recipient only a part of 
the exuberance of life and nature. It is too 
often only the old man who looks back to note 
from what trees the golden fruit once fell. 
MME. DORA D’ISTRIA. 

“Dora d’ Istria has applied herself zealously 
to forwarding the cultivation of the Eucalyp- 
tus on the Greek and Italian shores of the 
Mediterranean (1872—’73.) This eminent and 
poetical lady, who unites the study and cul. 
ture of the most difficult branches of that 
which may be known with the worship of the 
Fine Arts, now adds to those the study of 
Agriculture, so that the Agricultural Society 
of Cuneo has nominated her one of its honot- 
ary members.” —Cornelia. 

“The Princess Dora d’Istria, whose election 
as member of the Roman Academy of the 
Quirites, we announced a few months ago, has 
recently been chosen corresponding member 
of the National Academy of Letters and 
Sciences, at Barcelona.” —Avenir. 

ROMAN LADIES IN SOUTH AMERICA. 

The ideal of homesickuess is shown less per- 
fectly by wailing overa lost fatherland than 
by sending tokens of love and gratitude to the 
country which gave us birth. Some fair Ital- 
ians, living in South America, have caused a 
banner to be made which they have dedicated 
to the free government of Rome, and forward- 
ed to the Syndic of the city. Very touching 
is this heart-thrill from the uttermost ends of 
the earth towards the much beloved center of 
Italian patriotism. All who love freedom 
must rejoice with these faithful hearted ladies, 
and hope that their loyally dedicated banner 
may loug continue to wave over Rome, as the 
center of a country which may be, in truth and 


in deed, 
“The land of the Free and the home of the 
J.B. A. 


Brave.” 





GREELEY AND THE sCHOOL-GIRLS. 


This freshly-printed letter of the philoso- 
pher-politician represents him in a new light, 
—the green gallant of the old red school- 
house : 

Wasurnoton, D, C,, February 18, ’56. 

Miss Hewes—As I do not know you, and 
am little interested in any but a part of your 
letter, you will aliow me in my terrible hurry 
—having two day’s work that ought to be 
done to-day, while I must leave at evening 
for a journey to our Pittsburg Convention,—to 
speak only of that. I very well remember the 
red school-house in which I first began to 


learn ; (the paint was worn off long since, and 


it Was very far from red when I last saw it,) I 
remember the Nichols children, who lived just 
below the school-house in a large house ; but 
I was very young then, and I do not make out 
a Clear mental picture of Reuben Nichols. I 
think he must have been considerably older 
than I. ButI recollect one Asenath Nichols, 
one of two girls not much older than I, whom 
I thought very pretty, so that while I was a 
very good speller, and so one of the two at the 
head of the class in spelling, who were entitled 
to ‘choose sides” for a spelling match ; I used 
to begin by choosing these two pretty girls, 
who couldn’t spell hokee to save their souls. 
Well, this was found not to answer; I knew 
enough to spell, but not to choose sides; so 
the rule had to be altered, and the two next to 
the one at the head had the honor of “choos- 
ing sides.” Ask Mr. Nichols if he had a sis- 
ter Asenath, and if he remembers any such 
nonsense as this? My kindest regards to him. 
Yours, Horace GREELEY. 
Miss Mary C. Hewes, Reading, Mass. 


—_—— 


A BRAVE WOMAN. 


Can any one of the so-called “lords of cre- 
ation” show more pluck and presence of mind 
than Mrs. Christian displayed the other day ? 
Harper’s Bazar says : 

Mrs. Christian awoke in the night and dis- 
cerned the obscure but yet perceptible figure 


| of a man, some five or six feet from the foot 


of the bed, and at the left, on his, knees, fum- 
bling in a dress that lay at the foot of a lounge 
by the window, just opposite the door of the 
room entering into the hall. Startled but not 
terrified, the courageous lady realized the sit- 
uation at once, and shouting to her daughter 
to awaken her, and telling her to cry out for 
help, she herself screaming ‘thieves!’ flew 
out of her bed, and boldly rushed atthe dar- 
ing burglar. He stood still for a moment, 
when she seized him by the arm. He, not ut- 
tering a word, hurled her from him with all 
his force, and broke for the window, and be- 
gan working to unlatch the closed blind. Noth- 
ing daunted, and saved from falling by her 
trunk at the foot of the bed, the brave-spirited 
lady again rushed to catch hold of the burglar. 
She could not distinguish his features, but she 
had a clear idea of his size, and could discern 
the flash of his eyes. This time she caught 
him by the suspender. He had succeeded in 
getting one of the blinds open by this time, 
and desperately sprang through the window, 
and just outside was a tree, into which he 
landed. His suspender broke in her hand, 
and as he lit in the branches of the tree he 
steadied himself by catching the window-sill 
with one hand. By this time some of the peo- 
ple in the house and in the neighborhood were 


aroused. Hopeful of holding him until assis- 


tance could come, the lady seized the hand 
momentarily clinging to the window-sill, but 
was unable to hold it. The burglar dropped 





to the ground, scrambled over the fence, fled 
into a gully behind the house, and managed 
to escape, being soon followed by two police- 
men, who made the arrest of the waiter Scott, 
whose foot just fitted the tracks made by the 
burglar, who carried off the pocketbook of 
Mrs. Christian, en | fifty dollars, which 
has not yet been recovered. 


SCENE IN TAUNTON INSANE ASYLUM. 


We are informed that on Wednesday an old 
lady of eighty years, living on Bacon Street in 
this city visited the Insane Asylum, at Taun- 
ton, Mass., with her daughter, to see her son, 
who has for some time been confined there for 
insanity from the effects of a wound received 
during the war. On arriving there the moth- 
er was shown into the reception rcom, where 
were several more lady visitors and one or 
two patients, and the son was brought into the 
same room, when the attendant went out and 
locked the door. There happened to be in 
the room at the time a lady who had gone 
there expecting to secure the release of her 
husband, but for some reason he could not be 
discharged on that day. This was a great dis- 
appointment to the wife, but the effect upon 
the husband, when she to}d him, was terrible. 
He raged and tore round the room in perfect 
fury, smashing up a marble-topped table as 
if it was paper, and commenced operations 
on the clock. This he had partially if not 
quite demolished when the son of the old lady 
from this city, who had been quiet up to this 
time, became excited and attacked the infuria- 
ted husband. A rough and tumble fight en- 
sued which must have been frightful to wit- 
ness, and the feelings of those women, shut up 
in a room with two infuriated insane persons, 
and unable to escape, can hardly be imagined. 
After a little fighting, the husband, with a piece 
of the furniture he had been demolishing, or 
with his finger nails, cut or scratched the fore- 
head of the son, making a frightful gash from 
which the blood flowed copiously, and then 
catching him by the throat, he choked him 
till his face turned purple. Doubtless he 
would have killed him then and there, but the 
old lady seeing her son’s danger, went to the 
rescue, and after a severe struggle succeeded 
in making the husband let go his hold. For- 
tunately the attendant came in, and a stop 
was put to the proceedings, though it required 
five men to secure the disappointed and infuri- 
ted husband and put him beyond the power of 
doing harm.—Providence Journal. 

WOMAN IN THE CHURCH. 

At the annual meeting of the Universalist 
Sunday School Association, held in Newton- 
ville, Mass., Sept. 10, the morning essay on 
“The Aim and Methods of Sunday School In- 
struction,” was read by Ellen E. Miles, Assis- 
tant Superintendent of a Sunday School in 
New Haven, Conn., and was listened to with 
great satisfaction. The evening lecture was 
given by Rev. Phebe A. Hanaford, of New 
Haven, Conn., and was on “Consecration as an 
Element in the Unity, and Co-operation of 
Church and Sunday School.” The audience 
was large, and enthusiastic. Stirring addresses 
were made by Rev. I. M. Bunce, Rev. Dr. 
Corken, Rev. Dr. Wilson and others, and 
several ladies took part in the discussions be- 
sides those mentioned. 

COMPULSORY MATRIMONY. 

If the usage observed by Mr. Davies of Bir- 
mingham, Eng., as revealed in a recent breach- 
of-promise case, should be generally adopted, 
it would tend to precipitate the matrimonial 
event in hosts of cases, where the young man’s 
“intentions” are a subject of harassing uncer- 
tainty. Mr. Davies is the father of many 
daughters, and being a practical man, he had 
his method in the matter of marrying them off. 
At stated periods, whenever he felt as if he 
wanted to get rid of a daughter, he would go 
out among the by-ways and hedges and drag 
in a young man and introduce him among the 
girls. If the young man went into the “‘glit- 
tering generality bnsiness,” he was speedily 
and ignominiously expelled and another eligi- 
ble party brought in. If, on the contrary, he 
soon evinced a preference for one of the girls, 
and appeared to concentrate his attention upon 
her whenever he called, the watchful father 
would summon him to a private interview and 
demand his intentions. In case that he allowed 
that he meant business, he was remanded to 
the care of the favored one with instructions 
to proceed with as much expedition as would 
be consistent with success. Most fathers would 
consider this the time for joy and gratulation; 
not so the far-seeing Davies. His eye was 
ever on the pair, and, as in the case from which 
the suit emerged, there was need of it. The 
lover was a Mr. Emanuel, and perceiving, after 
he had avowed his matrimonial inclinations, 
that the young sybarite was disposed to in- 
dulge in the sweet but unprofitable delights of 
“love’s long dalliance,” Mr. Davies tapped him 
on the shoulder and told him it wouldn’t do; 
he must come at once to the issue, or he would 
be required to give a bond in $5000 that the 
marriage should take place within a specified 
time. This business-like way of managing 
affairs of the heart grated harshly upon the 
tender susceptibilities of Mr. Emanuel, but he 
gave the bond and went on with his love- 
making. But it grew awkward with that bond 
forever hanging over him ; the pecuniary ele- 
ment of the courtship weighed so upon his 
mind that he could endure it no longer, and 











formally withdrew. Then came the breach-of- 
promise suit, and the damages proposed, sub- 
stantial in themselves, were increased by a 
second count embracing the dreadful $5000 
bond. It is unfortunate for social ethics, and 
for the great crowds that gathered to hear Mr. 
Davies’s plan expounded, that the suit was 
not contested to the bitter end, but such was 
not the case. Mr. Emanuel, though brave, 
was not sordid, and, to save the unpleasant 
publicity, he consented to compromise the 
suit by payment of $8000 and costs. The out- 
lines of Mr. Davies’s method, however, are 
sufficiently indicated; elaboration and filling 
up are easy. 


ANCIENT DRESS REFORM. 


There is nothing new under the sun. Apro- 
pos of Miss Phelps’ recent articles in the Jnde- 
pendent on dress reform, we cut the following 
from the Baltimore American’s reprint of the 
first number of the Maryland Journal and Balti- 
more Advertiser, dated Friday, August 20, 1773 : 

That a plain dress is the best ornament of a 
beautiful woman I had lately a must convinc- 
ing proof. The neatness of a daughter of that 
religious sect called Quakers, in one of the 
public walks, caught my eye—never were inno- 
cence and elegance more sweetly portrayed. 
But when I had an opportunity of beholding 
her face, my astonishment and delight were 
inexpressible. Her complexion was lovely, her 
eyes sparkling, her teeth and lips such as a 
Reynolds only can imagine, and her smile an 
emanation of divinity. I contemplated her 
person with a pleasure till then unknown, and 
should have pronounced her the most finished 
work of Heaven, but that it occurred to me that 
many of my fair country-women appeared in- 
ferior to her only from not being satisfied with 
what Heaven had made them—tortured hair, 
a superfluity of ribands, idle gems, &c., &c., were, 
though meant for so many additions, only so 
many disadvantages to them, by preventing 
the eye from judging rightly of their charms, or 
indeed beholding them through the happiest of 
all mediums—the medium of simplicity. In 
short, lam convinced that some Deity, in his 
wrath, suffered them to be betrayed into this 
dressing folly; from which I most heartily 
wish that some sensible mortal would endeavor 
to reclaim them. 


AMERICAN WRITERS. 


Lady Pollock, writing of “The Imaginative 
Literature of America” in the Contemporary 
Review, closes her paper by comparing the best 
American writers, as to the care which they 
devote to their style, to the French authors of 
fiction. “Our English novelists,” she says, 
‘‘are, with a few well-known exceptions, wholly 
indifferent to our English grammar, and beauty 
of style is so little prized generally in prose, 
that symmetry of our language might run the 
risk of annihilation, but for the reverence with 
which American writers cherish it.” 


Nal 7 \] 
SPECIAL NOTICES, 

We have at this office a few copies of a new tract 
on Hygienic Dress, by Dr. Martha Williame, who is 
physician to the New England Hygeian Home, Con- 
cord, N. H. It is full of good suggestions in regard 
to health, as well as dress. Price six cents. 

AGENTS ATTENTION.,—Any woman desir- 
ing to help herself, and aid the cause of sound moral- 
ity, can tlndready sale for ‘Little Wolf,”’ a temper- 
ance tale. Apply to 


1. C. BVANS, 
34—tt 106 Washington Street, Boston. 


DR. MARY J. SAFFORD, Office Hours 
from 11 A. M. to2 P. M. 
NO. 4 BOYLSTON PLACE. 


DR. E. D. SPEAR, 
So Much Celebrated for his Remarkable Cures. 


713 Washington Street. 


Special attention given to Chronic Diseases, and 
such as baffle the skill of other physicians. 
Consultations on ALL diseases free of charge. 

















TO THE PUBLIC. 

THE PAIN-KILLER manufactured by PERRY 
DAVIS & SON has won for itself a reputation unsur- 
passed in medicinal preparations. The universality 
of the demand for the Pain-Killer is a novel, interest- 
ing, and surprising feature in the history of this med- 
icine. The Pain Killer is now regularly sold in large 
and steadily increasing quantities, not only to general 
agents in every State and Territory of the Union, and 
every Province in British America, but to Buenos 
Ayres, Brazil, Uraguay, Peru, Chili, and other South 
American States, to the Sandwich Islands, to Cuba 
and other West India Islands; ‘to England and Conti- 
nental Europe; to Mozambique, Madagascar, Zanzi- 
bar, and other African lands; to Australia, and Cal- 
cutta, Rangoon and other places in India, It has also 
been sent to China, and we doubt if there is any For- 
eign port or any inland city in Africa or Asia which 
is frequented by American and European missiona- 
ries, travelers or traders, into which the Pain-Killer 
has not been introduced. 

The extent of its usefulness is another great feature 
of this remarkable medicine. It is not only the best 
thing ever known, as everybedy will confess, for 
bruises, cuts, burns, &c., but for dysentery or Chole- 
ra, or any sort of bowel compluint, it is a remedy un- 
surpassed for efficiency and rapidity of action In 
the great cities of British India, and the West India 
Islands and other hot climates, it has becume the 
standard medicine for all such complaints, as well as 
dyspepsia, liver complaint, and other kindred disor- 
ders. For coughs and colds, canker, asthma and 
rheumatic difficulties, it has been proved by the most 
abundant and convincing trials and testimony, to be 
an invaluable medicine. The proprietors are in pos- 
session of letters from perzons of thehighest character 
and responsibility, testifying in unequivocal terms to 
the cures effected and the satisfactory results produced, 
in an endless variety of cases by the use of this great 
medicine. That the Pain-Killer is deserving of all its 
proprietors claim for it is amply proved by the uu- 
paralled popularity it has attained. It is a sure and 
effective remedy. It is sold in almost every country in 
the world, and is becoming more and more popular 
every year. Its healing properties have been fully 
tested all over the world, and it need only to be known 
to be prized. 

Sold by all Druggists. 





Progression! 


Unparalleled Success of Excursions 
VIA 


Eastern & Maine Central R. 
R. Line. 


STILL ANOTHER! 


BOSTON TO 


ST. JOWN, N. B., & RETURN 
ONLY $12. 


STATE FAIR IN BANGOR, ME., 
Sept. 16, 17, 18, 19. 


REGATTA IN ST. JOHN, N.B., 
Sept. 17, 


Tickets Good to go Until Sept 25th., 


AND 


Return Until Oct. 15th, 





For Tickets and information call 


at 
No. 134 Washington Street, 
OR At 
EASTERN RAILROAD STATION, 
OAUSEWAY STREET, BOSTON. 


CHARLES F. HATCH, Gen’l. Manager 
J. PRESCOTT, Superinténdent. 
GEO. F. FIELD, Gen’. Pass. Agent. 


CONSOLIDATED LINE. 





Eastern’ and Maine 
Central Railroad. 


THE GREAT THROUGH ROUTE 


TO THE 


State of Maine and Maritime 


Provinces, 


The Shortest and Quiekest Route 


Via Eastern Railroad to North Conway and 
White Mountains without Ohange of Oars. 





The only line to BANGOR, AUGUSTA, BATH, 
LEWISTON, ROCKLAND, &c., WITHOUT 
CHANGE OF CARS, 





The only line from Boston by which passengers can 
purchase tickets and have their baggage checked 
through to points on Knox & Lincoln and European 
& North American Railroads. 


The only line running a night Express train be- 
tween Boston & Bangor. 


The only line whereby passengers to aud 
from the Grand Trunk Railway can make 
connections in Union Depot at Portland. 





The same conductor accompanies the train from 
Boston to North Conway, a great convenience which 
cannot fail to be appreciated. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The 12.30 P. M. train for Bath, Lewiston 
and Augusta runs through without change 
of care. Pullman car attached for Au- 


gusta. 
35—1t 
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